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the geese 
that gave 
the game away 


It was 390 B.C. when 
the Gauls stormed the 
Capitol at Rome. 

Laying their plans with 
commendable craft, the 
Gauls tackled the most 

unexpected way of entry— 

the precipitous rear which 
the Romans confidently re- 

garded as impregnable. 

Silently, the Gauls scaled the 
heights, unknown to the guards. 
Thus was the scene laid for a 

major turning point in history. 

But they had reckoned without the 
sacred geese of the Capitol which, 
when disturbed by the approach of 

the Gauls, set up such an alarming 
noise that the Romans were 
roused—the Gauls repulsed and, dare we 
say it—their goose cooked. 

Today the warning of danger to property 
and valuables and the call to the forces of 
security are ensured by more scientific 

methods. 

Rely-a-Bell, with their wide range of contact, 
electronic, Rely-999 & Central Station alarms 
and retractable grilles, are the acknowledged 

leaders in the provision of all forms of protection. 










Premises protected by Rely-a-Bell, are a far 
better insurance risk. Demonstrations arranged or 
literature sent on request. 


RELY} A-\BELL 


Rely-a-Bell Burglar & Fire Alarm Co. Ltd. 
54 Wilson Street, London, E.C.2. 
Telephone: BiShopsgate 1955 (5 lines). 


Your 
steady 


watchman 
can be 
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FIRE’S BEST FRIEND 
(and the burglar’s !) 


He's a good chap, making his 
rounds regularly—BUT THAT'S 
NOT WHAT YOU WANT. 
Regular patrols nearly always mean 
extended gaps—danger periods 
when fire or thieves can strike, and 
remain undiscovered, perhaps for 
hours. 

Irregular patrols, faithfully carried 


out, are the answer. That's why 
famous firms rely on the Blick 
Watchman's System. With Blick 
you can see immediately, from the 
pattern of records, whether or not 
the Watchman is varying his route, 
setting off at different times each 
night, hurrying through his rounds 
or doing the job faithfully and well. 








BEAT FIRE AND THEFT WITH BLICK 


Special features include the 8-day clock movement 
and record chart; unlimited check stations: instruc- 
tions for making patrols in the way recommended 
by Scotland Yard; a record book enabling you to 
see at a glance if 
your orders have 
been obeyed. 


TheAdmiralty, 
Barclays Bank, 
1.C.1. and B.B.C. 
ali use Blick. 
Write today for 
free i2 - page 
booklet. 





WATCHMAN’S 
CONTROL SYSTEM 


BLICK TIME RECORDERS LTD., 96/100 Aldersgate 
St., London, E.C.1 MONarch 6256 
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London E.9 
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Saving for everybody 





with a high rate of interest, ease and convenience, 
and income tax-free concessions. 


National Savings Certificates 

The roth issue is the finest certificate ever 

offered. Each 15/- unit you hold will become £1 in 
only seven years. That means a yield over the full 
period of nearly 4}°, but since the interest is free 
of income tax, it is equivalent to over 7}°, if you 
pay tax at the standard rate. You can now hold up to 
1,000 units—or £750 worth. Buy the full amount, 
and you will have gained £250 in seven years. 


Post Office and Trustee Savings Banks 
under a new concession both husband and wife 
can each enjoy £15 interest free of income tax 
(though not surtax) each year on their Savings 
Bank deposit accounts. It’s yet another good 
reason for saving this safe and sound way. 


Defence Bonds 

The new Defence Bonds yield 5%, interest which 
is paid half-yearly, plus an income tax-free bonus 
of 3° after seven years. Over the full period this 
interest is worth £§.13.6 gross to you if you pay 
income tax at the standard rate. The Bonds are 
on sale in £5 units. You can hold £2,000 worth, 
in addition to any Bonds of previous issues 

you may already hold. 


Premium Savings Bonds 

Thousands of prizes, from £25 to £1,000 and free 
of U.K. Income Tax, can be won each month. 
Bonds go into every monthly draw (6 months 

after purchase) and the more you hold the more 
your chances of winning. You can’t lose a penny 
—your money will be refunded whenever 

you want it. Bonds cost £1 each, from Post 
Offices, Banks and Trustee Savings Banks. 


Invest in 


NATIONAL SAVINGS 
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National Savings Certificates 
Post Office Savings Bank & Trustee Savings Banks 
Defence Bonds 


Premium Savings Bonds 


Issued by the National Savings Committee, London, S.W.7 





Britain’s Only 
Security Magazine 


CRIME PREVENTION 
FIRE PROTECTION 


THE SECURITY GAZETTE 
is now read throughout Britain 
by Industrial Police, Security 
and Fire Officers. It has gained 
the support of Chief Constables, 
Fire Chiefs, Works Managers, 
Insurance Offices and the Banks 





Subscription: £1.9s.0d. p-a. 
Single Copy: 2s.5d. 


Post free 











If you have not sent in your order 
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Editorial 


A Different Uniform 


OME critical comment was caused in the Press by 
a announcement that more senior officers of the 

Metropolitan force were retiring to take up posts 
in industry. Fears were expressed of a serious drain 
age from the official police ranks of experienced and 
skilful talent, and the public was left with the vision 
of a continuous depletion of already under-manned 
forces. Indirectly industrial firms themselves are 
reproached with poaching upon the public services 
to protect their own interests. 

[he reaction is natural—though not therefore more 
acceptable. Commentators and readers may find 
reason for alarm when, with crime figures still rising 
throughout the country, they see trained personnel 
changing their allegiance. But in fact there is here a 
situation to be welcomed, not condemned. It is sig- 
nificant that police and fire chiefs—for the position 
applies to a lesser extent also to the fire services—in 
general offers-no opposition to these moves. Very 
often the officers concerned have approached retire- 
ment age. Often, too, those with some years still to 
serve find promotion to the most senior posts blocked 
by their own or others’ circumstances of age. Yet 
there is another and more far-sighted reason. Police- 
men who move into private or nationalized industry 
make willing and co-operative allies working within 
the confines of industry and commerce, and their 
efforts go far to maintain police and fire efficiency. 
At the moment there can be no better method of 
extending indirect police surveillance and skill than 
the employment of such men by industrial and 
private organizations. Every police chief then knows 
that, at key points of possible crime in his area, he 
can rely upon the support of men accustomed to 
police procedure. Through these men, moreover, he 
has a direct means of influencing and guiding works 
managements. The development must possess distinct 
advantages to both sides. Quite apart from the pro- 
tection of property itself, it takes the science of crime 
prevention and protection into the heart of industrial 
society; and it thus helps to relieve the police of part 
of their present heavy burden of public duties. 

Recruits to the industrial police profession from the 
official forces should be welcomed on all sides, bring- 
ing as they do a professional status and efficiency. It 
must not, however, be thought that the security 
officer’s uniform can be put on without a change of 
approach and outlook. Industrial security is an art 
and a science in itself. Another technique, a new 
atmosphere, and a new skill in handling men and 
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women have to be assimilated. Hence the need for 
proper training among its members and full support 
from managements. 

It will be interesting to see what influence these 
recruits do have upon the profession. In the long 
run its aim must be to attract younger men prepared 
in most cases to make a career in its service. Many 
of them will enter without previous experience in the 
police or the fire services (it is noticeable indeed at 
the moment that some firms are inviting applications 
for security duties from among their general em- 
ployees) and they will expect to find a ready-made 
system of routine and training. Recognition by out- 
side authorities must also to some extent depénd 
upon the success of the profession and the prestige 
that it develops. It could be, therefore, that these 
senior police and fire officers will do much to stamp 
the profession with a distinctive character. At the 
same time over the years the chances are that there 
will be fewer openings for moves from the public 
service to that of private industry. That, however, 
is looking a long way ahead. In the meantime it is 
to be hoped that steps will be taken to dispel any 
possible public anxiety about the consequences of any 
appointments that might take place. 





Gaining Public Support 


The strengihening of the C.I.D. and other signs of 
reorganization within the Metropolitan Police will be 
welcome evidence to the public of Sir Joseph Simp- 
son’s determination to come to grips with the 
capital's crime problem. There has been good pub- 
licity given to these moves and the progress of the 
campaign will be closely watched. In view of this 
atmosphere, the Home Office’s attitude to informing 
the public about the Commissioner’s plans to deal 
with dance-hall violence was strangely out of place 
during recent questions in the Commons. 

The Home Secretary's spokesman declined to give 
details on the grounds of “ public interest”. Mr. 
Eric Fletcher quite rightly persevered with his ques- 
tions but the Under-Secretary refused to say more. 
His approach is difficult to understand. There is 
generally much inconsistency between police forces in 
the extent to which the public is taken into their 
confidence. The “public interest’ has a strange 
habit of varying from town to town and county to 
county. But in this case there was every reason for a 
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more flexible and less paternal answer. No one 
expects the Commissioner to reveal every detail. What 
can properly be expected is a belief by the Home 
Office in the public's right to know what general plans 
are in hand and in its ability to assimilate them. The 
essence of prevention is co-operation with the public. 
lt is a pity so great an advance on one hand by the 
Comunissioner should appear to be offset on the other 
by the Home Office’s cautious judgment. 


Lady Docker’s Jewels 


Lhe sad loss by Lady Docker of jewellery valued at 
£150,000 has led to a sharp division of public opinion 
on the incident: expressions of regret from one side, 
reinforced by the society gossip writers; remarks from 
the other about the consequences of carelessness with 
personal property. The actual figure of £150,000 


Appointments 





YARD MEN FOR 
SECURITY POSTS 


WO of Scotland Yard's 
known detectives have recent 
ly left to take up private 
security appointments, 
Detective-Supt. Leonard Craw- 
ford started on 2nd March at 
Bowater’s Knightsbridge premises 
as securitv officer for the whole 
building, having under his eve 
fire, theft and anv sort of danger. 
Aged 57, he had been with the 


police for 32 vears. His cases in- 
among them 


best 


cluded 15 murders, 
that at Potters Bar golf course in 
1955. To solve this he took 18,000 
palm-prints to find the one which 
tallied with that on a _ tee-plate 
with which a woman was battered 
to death. 

Detective-Supt. Eric Oliver, aged 
49, with a record of 29 vears’ ser- 





Detective-Supt. Leonard Crawford. 





naturally distorts the circumstances. (No one would 
ever think of leaving £150,000 in notes in the back 
seat!) But two points need to be emphasized from 
the point of view of crime prevention. First, the 
police have been required to devote valuable time 
and manpower to the case, and it is now reported 
that the search involves Royal Navy frogmen, the 
F.B.L. and Interpol. While there can be sympathy 
for Lady Docker, there must also be sympathy for the 
police for the extra demands now made on them. All 
this also requires considerable expenditure of public 
funds, however great may be Sir Bernard Docker’s 
contribution of rates and taxes. Secondly the theft 
focuses public attention on what may follow when 
proper precautions are not adopted. Who could ever 
beEeve thieves would swoop just at that moment? 
But the facts of the loss are there to provide a lesson 
for the general public. 


Fire Chief Retires 
SULLIVAN, 


M a” sm oy 3 
C.B.E., M.M., retires on 31st 


March from the honorary 
post of general secretary of the In 
stitution of Fire Engineers which 
he has occupied since 1953. He 
will continue as a vice-president 
and member of the Institution's 
council. He will represent the In 
stitution during a_ forthcoming 
private tour of the United States 
where he is well known for his dis- 
tinguished service to fire-fighting 
organizations. 

Mr. Sullivan joined the London 
Fire Brigade as a fireman in 1919 
and ultimately became Chief. of 
Fire Staff and Inspector-in-Chief of 
the National Fire Service, opera- 
tional and technical adviser to the 
Secretary of State for the Home 
Department, and Chief Fire Ser- 


vice in which he became known as 
a fraud expert, left to become 
security adviser to Unilevers. 


Mid-Wales Police Chief 
Cia t Superintendent Regin 


ald Ernest Geoffrey Benbow, 

head of Birmingham City 
Police “ A” Division, has been ap- 
pointed Chief Constable of the 
Mid-Wales Constabulary. He came 
to Birmingham in 1928 from New- 
town, Montgomeryshire, to which 
he returns as Chief Constable. It 
is the headquarters of the Mid- 
Wales Division — covering the 
counties of Brecon, Radnor and 
Montgomery. Mr. Benbow became 
an Inspector in 1941, Chief In- 
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spector in 1948, and the voungest 
divisional superintendent in 1952. 
He was promoted Chief Superin 
tendent in December 1954. During 
the last war he was an army majo1 
acting as adviser on public safety 
to the Allied Military Mission to 
the NetherlandsGovernment. 
Later he joined the Military Gov- 
ernment of Germany for de-Nazi- 
fication work. 

Four Birmingham ofhcers have 
received Chief Constable's appoint- 
ments in the last five months. 
The others are: Superintendent 
G. W. R. Terry, Pembrokeshire; 
Deputy Chief Constable Mr. J. A. 
McKay, Manchester; and Assistant 
Chief Constable Mr. T. C. B. 
Hodgson, Berkshire. 


vice Officer, Ministry of Civil Avia- 
tion. He was one of the first mem- 
bers of the London Fire Brigade to 
become an associate member of the 
Institution of Fire Engineers and 
the first to become president of the 
Institution in 1946-47. 


Railway Posts 


Mr. J. Laurence, Chief Con- 
stable of Reading, has been ap- 
pointed Chief of Police for British 
Railways, Southern Region. 

Detective Chief Superintendent 
Melbourne Phillips, head of Bris- 
tol C.I.D. for nine years, is to join 
the British Transport Commission 
police at Marylebone on Ist April. 
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PROTECTION AGAINST 
THE SNEAK-THIEF 


Disruptive Influence in Industry 


By R. A. Crocker 


Lt.-Col. Crocker is Company Security Ofhcer to a 
national industrial firm near London. He has made 
a special study of detecting thefts of personal property 
within an organisation and reviews in this article 
various steps the security officer can take. He was 
formerly a deputy Provost Marshal, Special Investiga- 
tion Branch, Royal Military Police, and a member of 
the C.1.D., Metropolitan Police. 


Y OTHING is more mean and despicable than the 
N theft of personal property from fellow emplovees. 

Articles of clothing can disappear from cloak- 
rooms, watches and jewellery from washrooms, and 
cash and other articles from cupboards and drawers. 
Often it is a treasured possession which is irreplace- 
able and more often than not, when cash is stolen, it 
is money thawcan ill be spared. 

When thefts of this nature occur in a department 
the whole harmony is disrupted. If there is a spate 
of thefts, and there often is, suspicion, distrust, and 
unpleasantness pervade and work suffers, sometimes 
being brought to a complete halt. 

The losers are, in the main, to blame, inasmuch as 
they leave attractive articles in accessible places, and 
often enough on tempting display. Despite warnings 
not to leave cash or valuables in drawers or cup- 
boards they continue to do so, often through over- 
sight but sometimes because they consider everyone 
to be as honest as themselves, and cannot believe any 
of their workmates could resort to mean and un- 
scrupulous theft. Some employees consider their 
property safe if they lock it in a drawer and lock the 
key to that drawer in another receptacle, hiding the 
second key somewhere else. They do not realise that 
a large percentage of thefts of this nature are oc- 
casioned, not because a person has gone out deliber- 
ately to steal, but because he or she has found a key 
obviously belonging to a desk or drawer. The next 
step has been to see which lock this key fits and 
eventually the thief arrives at the article that is to 
be protected. Desks of women are particularly sus- 
ceptible to the curious male who searches for letters 
to read or articles of feminine use. If, by chance, 
cash or valuables are found there, they will be ap- 
propriated, or if the key is hidden away, it will most 
likely be tried in other locks. While a timid person 
might not go to the lengths described above, a _per- 
sistent sneak-thief is always on the lookout for loose 
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desk keys half hidden away. Even without a key the 
persistent thief will not hesitate to use a false key 
or break open desks if he thinks it is worth his while. 

Pavilions are particularly susceptible to the sneak- 
thief and it is most embarrassing to the home side 
when the visitors report that somebody has been 
through all their pockets. 


Lack of Care Aids Crime 

Prevention is the primary consideration in this 
held and the first object is to get over to employees 
the risks run by being careless. This can best be 
done by departmental heads speaking to their em- 
plovees on the subject and by posters exhibited in 
washrooms, cloakrooms and the like to remind them. 
The co-operation of the local police Crime Preven- 
tion Section will usually provide suitable illustrated 
posters spot-lighting the type of personal property 
and the places from which it is normally stolen. 

Where employees have to leave their desks, benches 
or departments in the course of their work, and are 
unable or unwilling to carry their money or valu- 
ables on their person, it is advisable to have a strong 
box in the care of the supervisor where articles ot 
this nature can be deposited. 


Thieving Types 

As all investigators know, there is no peculiarity in 
appearance or circumstance which identifies a person 
likely to commit this tvpe of crime and often they 
are found to be quite ordinary, * look-vou-straight-in- 
the-eye’ types. The persons who report a loss do, 
however, fall into categories and they can, for con- 
venience, be dealt with under five headings. 

First of all there is the employee who genuinely 
thinks he has lost property under the circumstances 
described; secondly there is the person, usually 
female, who invents a theft in order to gain sympathy 
or create a sensation; thirdly are those who are 
desperately in need of money and think that by 
reporting a theft they may obtain compensation from 
the firm and /or a collection from employees; in the 
fourth category is the person who has committed 
several thefts in the department or workshop and 
who wishes to divert suspicion from himself by 
representing himself as a loser; and the fifth com- 
prises a combination of the second, third, and fourth 
types. 
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The ultra-violet lamp used by the author for the detection of 
fluorescent powder which can be seeh on the hand in the picture, 


left. 


Sorting Out the Victims 

Ihe first consideration is therefore to try to deter- 
mine in which category the person reporting a theft 
is most likely to belong since this will help the in- 
vestigator in deciding the line his inquiries should 
take. A security officer in a large firm with many 
employees who could have had access to the premises 
from which property has been stolen, has a difficult 
task, particularly when dealing with theft of cash. 
Purses and wallets can be quickly disposed of and the 
money that is retained is unidentifiable. There is 
seldom an eye witness to the theft who is willing to 
come forward and so the investigator is at a dead end. 
\ good fingerprint is a rare thing and in any case 
may prove to be more trouble than it is worth. The 
investigator is usually reduced to asking if anyone 
saw anyvthing—and it is amazing how unobservant 
people can be. Jewellery and articles of clothing may 
be worn later and one can only co-opt the loser into 
awaiting such a faint possibility. The writer recalls 
one persistent thief who stole so many articles that 
eventually she could not discriminate between these 
and her legitimate possessions. She was caught wear- 
ing a stolen brooch by its owner. As far as articles 
which bear identifying marks are concerned, the civil 
police, if called in, will contact “ Property Index ” in 
appropriate cases. This may produce some result at 
a later stage, but it is very much a matter of chance. 


Trapping the Offender 

If the various processes of elimination and the 
reduction of the field of suspects gives no positive 
result, it does provide material for setting the scene 
for any trap action. In industry it cannot be too 
strongly emphasized that it is dangerous to act on 
circumstantial evidence alone, however sound, though 
a thief sometimes admits a theft when confronted 
with such evidence. Suspicion, of course, cannot be 
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The lamp’s design ts shown in the right-hand picture. 


used and must on no account be voiced. Anv evidence 
used in a prosecution has to be absolutely watertight 
and therefore one can often enough only operate 
forward, that is, by trap action. One would not 
normally set a trap after one isolated case of theft 
but would most certainly consider it should there be 
a spate of thefts. This applies equally in cases where 
company property is stolen and trap action, several 
forms of which are set out below, can be used to the 
same end. 

Prerequisite to trap action is to set the stage to 
conform with the conditions pertaining when the 
previous thefts occurred. If locked drawers have been 
opened then the one in the trap should be locked. 
Similar property and amounts of cash should be used, 
the former being marked and a aote made of the 
serial numbers of the latter, so that definite identi- 
fication can be established. No article or cash should 
be left in a place where it is not normally expected 
to be, e.g. cash should not be left unattended on top 
of a desk, as this might be held to constitute action of 
the ‘agent provocateur * tvpe and in any case the in- 
vestigator would probably not catch the real culprit. 


Methods of Detection 


1. Observation 

This is by far the most satisfactory method as it 
enables one to catch the thief red-handed. Unfortu- 
nately it is often impractical, sometimes owing to the 
difficulty in securing suitable concealment but 
generally because it might entail hours of fruitless 
watching. A certain amount of alleviation can be 
obtained in this respect by the installation of a bell 
or buzzer or lamp, wired from the scene of the trap 
to another part of the building, or even a short-wave 
transmitter but unless a theft can be tied down to a 
short period of time, it is more practical to use one 
or more of the scientific aids described in 2-5. 
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2. Powdered Dyes 

These (fuchsian, malachite, gentian) cannot be used 
on clothing but are suitable in cases of cash. ‘The 
powder is —— on the object and is transmitted 
to the hands of the thief. The natural perspiration 
of the skin reduces the powder to a stain and by these 
means the thief can be identified. This is not 100 
per cent effective. 

3. A Fluorescent Powder 

An example is anthracene used in conjunction with 
an ultra violet lamp. This is a great improvement 
on the dye inasmuch as there is no indication to the 
naked eye of the presence of the powder and the 
question of whether or not a person washes his hands 
after the theft is of no import. The value of this 
powder is that it finds its way into the fibres of the 
clothing and fluoresces brilliantly under an_ ultra 
violet lamp. (The picture shows a_ portable lamp 
made to the specification of the writer which enables 
easy examination of a suspect.) 

4. Prepared Surfaces 

Where the field of suspects is reasonably small, 
successful apprehension can come from the prepara 
tion of surface for the taking of fingerprints. 

5. The Use of a Camera 

This method is ingenious but fairly simple to put 
into” effect. The camera, which is concealed, is 
focused on the receptacle containing the property in 
question. The shutter of the camera is released by a 
solenoid contained in an electrical circuit (battery) 
and is operated when the drawer or desk, which is 
also on the circuit, is opened. 

The camera can be loaded with ordinary film, if 
there is sufficient natural light, or with an infra red 
plate with a Synchronized infra red flash if the light- 
ing is poor. Infra red light is invisible to the naked 
eye and the flash 1s not apparent if the bulb is s:ted 
strategically. 

There are several other contrivances which can be 
wired or affixed to the receptacle. A numerical 


counter, for instance, when used in conjunction with 
the camera can establish whether or not the receptacle 
was opened after the person shown on the photo- 
graph had called, and a clock wired to stop at the 
time of the theft is also sometimes of use. 


The Perfect ‘Cop’ 


Any one or a combination of the above can be em- 
ployed according to the requirements. If the case 
concerns a series of heavy thefts or is for some other 
reason of great importance, it is advisable to leave 
nothing to chance. In such an instance, a trap set 
by the writer produced a photograph of the thiet 
opening a door, with a clock on the wall showing the 
time; a numer-cal counter established that the door 
was opened and shut only once; and at a subsequent 
interview the thief was found to have traces of 
anthracene powder in the fibres of his clothing worn 
at the time. On this evidence he produced the stolen 
notes which were identified by their serial numbers. 

No finger prints had been left on the specially 
cleaned cash box from which the monev had been 
taken, the thief had worn gloves, which, as he 
afterwards admitted, had given him all the protection 
he thought was required. 


The ‘ Nose’ for a Criminal 


Scientific aids of the type given above help im- 
mensely and have their proper place in the security 
officer’s procedures. They can help him to act swiftly 
and to adjust his approach according to need. The 
success they bring also has the advantage of raising 
his prestige among the workers. The knowledge 
that previous thefts have been discovered and identi- 
fied assists in preventing outbreaks of theft. But I 
think most officers will agree that these aids must be 
kept in perspective. The fundamental asset for any 
security officer is still the possession of the * nose ° for 
a criminal. That is the faculty which puts him on 
the right track in the first instance and to its develop- 
ment he should give all attention. 





CRIME FIGURES FOR CUMBERLAND AND WESTMORLAND 


Crimes in Cumberland and Westmorland increased 
to 2,123—of which 957 remained undetected—last 
year, says Mr. J. H. S. Gaskain, Chief Constable of the 
two counties, in his annual report, the last he will 
make before he leaves in April to become Chief 
Constable of Gloucestershire. 

The figure represents an increase of 208 over the 
1957 total of 1,915. In 1956 the total was 1,700. 

Of 783 people charged with indictable offences 
during the year, ninety were women and 272 were 
under the age of 17. Principal indictable offences 
were simple and minor larceny (788 compared with 
713 in 1957) and larceny from unattended vehicles 
(253 compared with 207). 

The value of property stolen or misappropriated 
during the year was approximately £25,004, of which 
£6,183 was recovered. 

Committee Satisfied 

Mr. Gaskain leaves with the satisfaction of know- 
ing that a sub-committee of Westmorland Standing 
Joint Committee, set up to review the establishment 
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of the Westmorland force, has expressed itself as 
being satisfied that the force is efficient, and that due 
economy is being exercised in its administration. 

The decision to set up the committee was taken in 
December when the Westmorland Standing Joint 
Committee was told that whereas in England and 
Wales the average population per police officer was 
739, there was an officer for every 595 people in 
Westmorland, and one for every 602 people in 
Cumberland. It was stated that this was because of 
the scattered population of the areas covered. 

Mr. Gaskain said then that he welcomed the review, 
and added: “ Everybody has cock-shied at me over 
expenditure since I came here. I shall now have the 
opportunity to prove just how efficient this force is.” 

The sub-committee, which has now reported, says 
that the present authorized strength of 105 for the 
two Westmorland divisions of Appleby and Kendal is 
“reasonable and proper”. The total strength of the 
two forces is 473. Each county has a standing joint 
committee which nominates members of a Joint 
Advisory Committee. 
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Technical Information 





ALARM SYSTEM 

\ new type of bank and ofhice 
alarm is being developed — by 
Security, Products Manufacturing 
Co. Ltd. Designed to supersede 
the present system of bells, it sends 
out an intermittent hooter alarm. 
It can be connected to existing 
circuits and the cost is stated to be 
£15. 

SMOKE ALARM BAG 


Adler Products of London have 
brought out an adaptation to their 
alarm bag which the company be- 
lieve increases its security value 
and also limits the possibility of 1 
successful get-away. This is a metal 
container holding two smoke 
bombs which fits to the side of the 
bag. The bombs can be set ofl 
simultaneously with the © siren, 
producing dense smoke and leav- 
ing traces on clothing. This de 
vice is claimed to make a car es- 
cape impossible. 


EXHIBITION SECURITY 


Protection of the stand of a well- 
known multiple jewellers at the 
Ideal Home Exhibition in London 
has been carried out by the Relv- 
a-Bell Alarm Company. The firm 
provided protection at the 
recent Nvlon Fair, and at the 
Watchmakers’ and Jewellers’ Exhi- 
bition last vear. 


CASH WAISTCOAT 


Made of Vvnide and containing 
two large gussetted pockets, a new 
waistcoat for cash collectors, bank 
messengers, lorry drivers, etc., has 
been designed by Mr. P. S. Horn 
of London. It can hold £4,000 in 
notes without any sign of bulge. 
The waistcoat. which has been 
called the “ Thiefcheater”’, has 


also 


gained police approval. 
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£150,000 JEWELLERY STOLEN 
International Police Search 


Mayoral Chain and Cash 


Personal jewels, valued at 
£150,000, belonging to Lady Doc- 
ker, wife of Sir Bernard Docker, 
were stolen from their car at 
Southampton on the night of 9th 
March. ‘The theft is one of the 
biggest ever made from a single 
person. A London firm of assessors 
is offering a reward of £15,000 for 
information on the robbery. All 
the jewellery was insured. 

Che car, a Rolls Royce, bearing 
the number plate, ND5, had been 
parked near the Royal Hotel. It 
is reported that the jewels were in 
a beauty box and a personal filing 
left in the back of the car. 
Lady Docker later stated that the 
jewellery carried in the car 
when they were travelling because 
“we think it safer that way. But 
usually it is packed in the boot, 
which has a special lock ”. 

Reports from the police indi- 
cated that the doors of the car had 
not been forced or the windows 
tampered with. No finger prints 
were found. A duplicate key would 
be needed to open the door. 

The filing case, with its 
broken, was later found in 
River Itchen. 

The police believe the theft was 
the work of an organized gang. 

The search for the jewels was 
later put on an international basis. 
Interpol were informed. When the 
Queen Elizabeth recently arrived 
at New York, a search of the crew’s 
quarters was carried out with the 
assistance of the F.B.I. Back in 
Britain, frogmen of the Royal 
Navy have been searching in the 
river for any traces of the property. 


case 


was 


lock 
the 


London Jewellery Raid 


In our Febru- 
ary issue wl was 
stated that the 
grille shown 
alongside was 
cut with wire 
cutters. We are 
now informed 
that the grille 
was pierced by 
a two - handed 
cutting = instru- 
ment capable of 
cutting a heavy 
steel bar. 


Stolen 
Valued at more than £4,000, the 
mavoral chain and badges and 


£3,350 in cash were stolen by safe- 
breakers from Wandsworth muni 
cipal buildings in the early hours 
of I38th March. The total value 
of the haul was about £8,000. 

The mavoral insignia were be- 
ing replaced in a strong room safe 
in the basement by the mace- 
bearer, who had been with the 
mavor and mayoress to a civic re 
ception at Bethnal Green, when he 
Was OV erpowered by sey eral men. 

He was gagged and blindfolded, 
and his hands were tied behind his 
back. In the struggle the kevs fell 
out of his pocket, and the thieves 
used them to open the safe where 
the civic treasures are kept. 

He reported later that he heard 
two explosions as he was hustled 
by the gang. Detectives found that 
£3,350, intended for wages, had 
disappeared from the safe which 
the thieves had blown open with 
gelignite. In addition to the 
mavoral insignia, six ceremonial 


kevs, valued at about £320, were 
missing. 
The macebearer said that he 


managed to reach the lift which he 
operated behind his back. He 
reached the superintendent's flat 
and pressed the button with his 
chin. 
£450 Reward 

A firm of insurance assessors 1s 
offering £450 for information lead- 
ing to the recovery of the insignia. 


£1,000 Reward on Car 


A reward of £1,000 for informa- 
tion about a stolen £2,000 car— 
half the value instead of the cus- 
tomary 10 per cent, has been 
offered by Godfrey Davis Ltd., a 
London car hire firm. 

A representative of the firm 
said: ‘ We are offering this large 
amount as our contribution to the 
fight against car thieves whose 
activities show an alarming in- 
crease, and in the hope that it will 
encourage an informer to come 
forward.” 

The car is a Jaguar XKI50, 
missing since it was left at Moor 
Park Station on 9th February. 
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GUARD DOGS IN SECURITY WORK 


1: Protection, Detection, and Patrol 


By Raymond Matchell 


Though the value of properly 
trained dogs to the industrial 
security othcer is generally recog- 
nized, they are not used in this 
country on any large scale. Most 
attention has been given to their 
work on police duties. The author 
of this and a subsequent article is 
am expert in training them for 
specialist industrial duties. 


ROM almost as far back as 

there are records of man, there 

are also accounts of his use of 
the dog to protect his person and 
property and to warn him of the 
approach of strangers. The par- 
ticular value of the type of dog 
which makes a good guard, for ex 
ample the Alsatian, Labrador, 
Dobermann, “or Boxer, lies in the 
fact that in addition to being a 
companion and having a_ strong 
protective instinct towards — his 
master and his home, he also pos 
sesses other well-developed facul- 
ties. His hearing is much more 
acute than that of a man and he 
possesses scenting powers which 
often warn him of the presence of 
a stranger, even when the latter 
can neither be seen nor heard. He 
is also capable of giving audible 
warning of the presence of an in- 
truder and can, in the event of 
violation of his master’s person or 
property, take effective counter 
action by the use of his teeth. 
When this is necessary his quick- 
ness of reaction and movement 
make him a formidable opponent. 


As these attributes of a good 
guard dog are generally well 
known, he has considerable psy- 


chological value as a deterrent and 
is rarely required to go as far as 
using his teeth. 
Knowledge of Dog’s Reactions 
The guarding abilities of the 
dog and his adaptability to train- 
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ing make him invaluable in many 
applications in security work, but 
it should be remembered that 
when used in this sphere the stakes 
are generally going to be much 
higher and the testing much more 
severe than when the dog merely 
guards his master and his home. 
Consequently, a dog should not be 
employed for any security work 
without a clear knowledge of what 
his reactions are going to be in any 
combination of circumstances he is 
likely to encounter. To use him 
in such a way is rather like at- 
tempting to protect yourself with 
a pistol without knowing whether 
it is loaded or whether it will ex- 
plode in your own face. You are 
quite safe until you meet the point 
where the psychological value of 
the weapon alone is not a sufficient 
deterrent—and then anything may 
happen. Where dogs are used, un- 
less we know otherwise by rehears- 
ing mock incidents, we might get 
any result, ranging from failure of 
the dog to protect his handler to 
savaging of a non-violent intruder, 
with possibly very serious conse 
quences. 

The reactions required from a 
guard dog may be obtained from 
most dogs of the right type by a 
reasonable amount of training 
which usually takes from six weeks 
to three months in the case of an 
experienced trainer. Although the 
requirements discussed under the 
various applications below are 
generally the most desirable ones. 
there is no reason whv a dog 
should not be used which does not 
fully comply with these needs pro- 
vided that the handler is fully 
aware of the wav in which the dog 
will react in any particular situa- 
tion and of any limitations or risks 
involved. Furthermore, the use of 
a dog which will attack necessarilv 
involves a certain amount of re- 





sponsibility, depending on the de- 
eree of training of both dog and 
handler and the precautions taken 
10 protect innocent or non-violent 
persons. These considerations must 
always be borne in mind. 


Types of Activity 

In general, security work by 
dogs falls into three categories 
which can conveniently be con- 
sidered separately. (There are, of 
course, additional highly special- 
ised duties which dogs are trained 
to perform, as for example, pre- 
venting the handler from smoking 
or striking a light, but such special 
duties are bevond the scope of this 
article.) 


1. Protection of the Person 


fo some extent protection of 
the person may be considered the 
first dutv of a dog. Within this 
range come the dogs which accom- 
pany works policemen or night 
watchmen on their rounds and 
dogs used for escort duty such as 
the protection of a messenger on 
foot from a bank. In this type of 
work the dog normally operates on 
a lead until an attack is made and 
his purpose is to protect his hand- 
ler and anyone accompanied by 
him from direct or surprise attack. 
The following qualities are desir- 
able. The dog should walk quietly 
to heel on the lead, ignoring the 
usnal distractions, such as other 
dogs, cats, vehicles, and so on. 
which he is likely to meet. He 
should sit or lie down when com- 
manded to, and, except on the 
occasions when dog and handler 
are among a number of people 
going about their normal business. 
as. for instance, when carrving out 
a bank escort in a busy street. the 
dog should warn the handler of 
the approach of strangers. He 
should, on receipt of some com- 


to/ 








1 night securtty guard on patrol with his dog, which ts of great assistance 


in the supervision of large spaces. 


} 


“Watch him” 
and = watchful 
person ap 


mand suchas 
adopt a hostile 
attitude towards a 
proaching in an apparently 
friendly manner, but should not 
attempt to bite unless the person 
attempts an attack. He should also 
respond — to command to 
abandon this hostile attitude. 


some 


Pursuit of Attacker 

In the event of an attack on the 
dog's handler or the escorted per- 
son, the dog should immediately 
seize the attacker and, as a result 
of his experience in training, be 
able to avoid kicks and blows 
when doing so. The use of such 
a dog may be extended to pursu- 
ing and holding a person who ap- 
pears with evil intent and then 
runs away but care must be exer- 
cised here by the handler, particu- 
larly in a built-up area because 
there is the possibility that the dog 
might seize another person pursu- 
ing the criminal or alternatively 
might be lured away by a feigned 
attack, leaving his handler unpro- 
tected against another attack. 


2. Protection of Property 
rhis includes guarding enclosed 
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The pictures in this article and on 


the cover were taken in ¢ o-operation with the Glacter Metal Co. Ltd. 


areas, buildings, and vehicles in 
either the presence or the absence 
of the dog's handler. 

The most general operation ts 
the guarding of an area or build- 
ing in the handler’s absence. The 
requirements here at: 

First, that the dog should, by 
loud and continuous barking. give 
indication of the presence of an 
intruder, or an attempted entry. 
Protracted noise and the 
sibility of delay are always to be 
feared by anv thief and mav be 
sufhicient to scare him from carrv- 
ing out his plans. In turn, the 
noise of constant barking can alert 
a patrolling policeman as_ effec- 
tively as any burglar alarm. 

Secondly, the dog should ignore 
commands, coaxing, or offers of 
food from anyone but his handler. 

Thirdly, in the event of an entry 
being made, he should compel the 
intruder to remain in one place 
until the handler or other assist- 
ance arrives. 


pos 


Avoiding Disablement 


This he should do by circling 
round and round the intruder, 
barking fiercely, and seizing him if 
he attempts to move. If the dog 





be attacked, he should evade the 
blows and kicks by leaping and 
circling round the man and should 
endeavour to seize him only from 
behind, avoiding the risk of being 
disabled. An active and experi- 
enced dog can quite easily escape 


a blow or a kick and seize the 
attacker from behind the arm 
before the latter has a chance 


to recover. The dog should of 
course release the man when 
he ceases to resist, and then 
revert to circling and barking. 
This procedure applies also when 
there are more than one attacker. 
Training can be directed to enabl- 
ing the dog to cope with a group. 
Again he concentrates on circling 
and snapping. never hanging on to 
one person too long or presenting 
an Opportunity for another to in 
jure him. His prime purpose is to 
stay alive and active and give con- 


tinuous notification of the pres- 
ence of trouble. 
The chaining of a dog—which 


is done sometimes when he is 
guarding an open vehicle—puts 
him obviously at a disadvantage. 
In these circumstances his hand- 
ler’s assistance should be immedi- 
ately available. 


3. General Patrol Work 

This task includes the searching 
of grounds and buildings and the 
apprehension of intruders. It 
forms an exceedingly important 
feature of the dog’s activity. Where 
a security officer has to cover a 
large area of ground or un- 
occupied buildings, a trained dog 
can be a tremendous asset in that, 
in addition to protecting his hand- 
ler, he can search with great 
rapidity and efficiency and with 
very little risk to either his master 
or himself. The effectiveness of 
this searching is illustrated by the 
fact that many dogs, when search- 
ing an unoccupied building, will 
indicate the presence of an article, 
such as a_ handkerchief, bearing 
human scent, even when it is left 
in a closed cupboard. Given the 
necessary training the dog will, by 
barking, tell his handler that he 
has found someone, and will seize 
the intruder if he attempts to 
escape. 

Highly - developed scenting 
powers usually make him aware, 
even as soon as he enters, that an 
intruder is within an unoccupied 
building and in most cases his nose 
will lead him fairly directly to the 
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| guard dog's value also lies in his 


lone protection of property al 
night. He isdrained to draw police 
attention by continuous barking 
when disturbed. , 


trespassers hiding place, without 
the systematic searching and con- 
sequent risk of ambush which a 
man would have to undertake. If 
properly coached to seize only 
those who attack him or en- 
deavour to escape, the dog can 
operate at some distance from his 
handler with litthe danger to him- 
self or to an innocent intruder. 


Gentle Disposition 

Che very presence of a good dog 
can be of enormous psychological 
advantage to a security officer, giv- 
ing him a greater confidence and 
extending his power to deal with 
evidence or the discovery of tres- 
passers. It might be thought that 
guard dogs are of a_ ferocious 
nature. But nothing could be 
further from the truth. In reality 
the ideal guard dog is of almost 
gentle disposition. He knows just 
what he can do in an emergency 
and has the ability to change from 
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hostility to calmness according to 
circumstance. At times he may 
have to accept the presence of chil- 
dren and always he must be abso- 
lutely trustworthy. 


Aims of Training 

Correct training is of course 
essential in the achievement of 
security efficiency and in building 
up a suitable disposition. Obedi- 
ence is a fundamental require- 
ment. He must come instantly 
when called whatever the distrac- 
tion may be; lie down immediately 
at command, even at a distance 
from his handler, and = remain 
down until ordered to move: walk 
quietly to heel both on and off the 
lead; and ignore any commands o1 
offers from persons other than his 
handler. 

The technique of training forms 
another subject in itself and it will 
be discussed in a second article in 
the next issue of the Gazette. 





D.g for Police Dogs 


Metropolitan police dogs have 
been allotted a department—D.9- 
of their own because of their suc- 
cess In reducing crime and helping 
to overcome the manpower short- 
age. The department will have a 
separate administration in the 
organization and training branch. 
It is the forerunner of plans to ex- 
tend the use of dogs, mainly to 
protect property. 

The department is controlled by 
Asst. Commissioner Capt. J. M. 
Rymer Jones, who was mainly re- 
sponsible for the dog force being 
formed. 

They were introduced in Lon- 
don 21 years ago, and although 
there are now 200, the force is still 
70 short. Another drive to get 
animals is expected soon. Breed- 
ing specially for police work is still 
under discussion. 

Most dogs are obtained as gifts 
from private owners, alsatians aged 
nine to 18 months being preferred. 
On retirement, usually after 7 to 
10 years, they are offered to their 
original owners, but if these can- 
not accept them the dogs are 
found good homes. 


“TRON CURTAIN ” TRAP 


The border zone which divides 
East Germany from West Germany 
also acts as a trap for wanted 
criminals who try to cross into the 
Russian zone. <A total of 2,167 
criminals, ranging from petty 
thieves to murderers, was caught at 
the frontier during 1958, accord- 
ing to figures from German border 
police. 

Of some significance politically 
and economically is their report 
that many East Germans who had 
fied to the West are now returning 
to East Germany in_ increasing 
numbers. 

In 1958 12,137 people crossed 
the zonal border on their way to 
East Germany. The vear before 
7,709 East Germans returned— 
many of them because they had 
failed to gain a foothold in the 
‘Land of the Economic Miracle ”’, 
as West Germany is called. Most 
of them were under 35 vears of 
age. 

But many of those who try to 
return to East Germany are turned 
back by East German border 
guards. In 1958 6,604 people were 
denied entry, including 2,717 eld- 
erly men and women. 





Crime Prevention, Soviet 
Style 

Soviet workers have been direct- 
ed to take an active part in main- 
taining public order. A decree of 
the Soviet Government and _ the 
central committee of the Com- 
munist Party has laid down prin- 
ciples for organizing “ voluntary 
workers’ order squads ”’. 

The decree said “the struggle 
against anti-social actions must be 
carried out not only by the ad- 
ministrative authorities but mainly 
by the wide enlistment of the 
workers and public organizations 
into the work of maintaining pub- 
lic order.” 

The central committee and the 
Government had accepted many 
proposals by workers for setting 
up “order squads” in towns and 
rural areas. These squads would 
have the duty of “defending the 
honour and dignity of citizens. 
taking the necessary steps to pre 
vent violations of public order, 
and influencing lawbreakers by 
persuasion and warning” 
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LETTER TO THE EDITOR 
Understanding of “ Inflammable ” 


Sir,—The recommendation of Mr. E. Lesster in his 
February letter to use the word “flammable” in 
place of inflammable leads the undersigned to suggest 
that many will be “dignant” at this proposed 
‘sidious ” appeasement of the lack of * telligence ” 
present in “ dividual” members of the public. 

Where will it lead? 

Yours faithfully, 
F. J. Beaz.ey, 
Welfare Manager. 
Morris Motors Ltd.. 
Tractor and Transmissions Branch, 
Ward End, Birmingham, 8. 





ALDERMASTON EXPLOSION 
Security Intensified 


N explosion at the Atomic Weapons Research 
A Establishmen on Thursday, 26th February, 

killed two laboratory assistants, injured another 
man, and set fire to a building, causing extensive 
damage to it. Reading Fire Brigade extinguished the 
outbreak. 

No radioactive materials were involved in the acci- 
dent and the Atomic Energy Authority announced 
that there was no radioactivity hazard either to stafl 
or the public. An official statement disclosed that the 
accident occurred when explosives of a conventional 
type were being unloaded. 

Che strict security measures which are normal at 
this establishment were intensified after the incident. 
Police patrolled the perimeter of the grounds behind 
the barbed-wire topped fence. Three photographers 
who attempted to take pictures of the main gate had 
their films confiscated. 

A fire that broke out on the dav previous to the 
explosion caused no damage at the atom establish- 
ment. 


Inquest Verdict 


At an inquest on 12th March at Aldermaston, a 
jury returned a verdict that the two men, Terence 
Bishop, aged 29, and James Walter Mallin, aged 45, 
died as a result of an accidental explosion. The 
Coroner said that the cause of the explosion had not 
been established. 

The jury recommended that consideration be given 
to the better marking of boxes of explosives, and to 
the display throughout the explosives area of posters 
drawing attention to these markings and the need 
for special care in the handling of explosives, and 
that explosives should be moved only under the direct 
supervision of competent persons, such as foremen. 

Prime Minister’s Statement 

Mr. Macmillan made a statement in} the Commons 
on 17th March on the Aldermaston accident, in reply 
to a question by Sir Anthony Hurd. 

He said that the board of inquiry had directed that 
certain tests should be carried out, and they would 
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The drive-in branch of Martin’s Bank at Leicester 
was opened by the Minister of Transport on 2nd 


March. It is the first of its type in a city centre. 

Our photograph shows the bullet-proof glass window 

protecting the cashier. The cashier’s drawer also has 

an armour-plated glass lid. At the top, centre, is 

the control panel for microphone and loudspeakers. 
The window was imported from America. 





make a full report when they had the results. This 
might not be for some weeks. 

The board concluded “ that the explosion must be 
regarded as an accident and did not arise as a result 
of negligence ™. 

Replying to Mr. Gaitskell, the Prime Minister said 
that he would consider publication of the report, 
though this was not the usual practice in such 
accidents. 





CRIME PREVENTION BY L.C.C. 
Reminder to Education Staff 


Ihe London County Council has instructed its 
administrative and schools staffs to take precautions 
in the transport of cash. 

Staff responsible for the transport of council money 
to and from a bank, or between two council estab- 
lishments who may make daily trips should vary the 
route followed, it is stated in the council’s Education 
Bulletin. 

“Tt is suggested that when possible staff should 
carry the money in their pockets, so as to avoid 
unnecessary advertisement of their errand. 

“ Where the sum of money carried is substantial— 
£100 or thereabouts, the responsible officer should be 
accompanied by an escort, preferably male. 

“ If a car is used for the journey, cash should never 
be left in it unattended even when the car is locked.’ 
Headmasters, headmistresses and principals are asked 
to remind staff of these precautionary measures. 
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CIVIL DEFENCE DOCTRINE 
OF «MANY SURVIVORS’ 
Recruiting Drive Under Way 


N intensive drive for more Civil Defence wardens 

is to take place this year. General Sir Sidney 

Kirkman, Director-General of Civil Defence, re- 
cently stated that, in the event of an atomic or 
hydrogen bomb attack, proper control of the public 
would be all important. 

This control would be achieved generally by 
dividing the country into regions and sub-regions, but 
in the end ita~vould come down to the warden on the 
eround. The aim, he said, was to have the whole 
country split up into areas controlled by wardens’ 
posts. 

Speaking during a visit to the Birmingham 
Regional Headquarters, he said that “ proper con- 
trol’ was possibly not the best phrase, and that the 
warden must be somebody well known and looked 
up to locally, a sort of “guide, philosopher and 
friend ”’. 

If the attack were made, literally millions of people 
might be killed, road and rail communications be 
disrupted, and food be short. 

Asked, however, if Civil Defence publicity was 
effectively countering the idea that nothing could be 
done in the way of survival and rescue in a hydrogen 
bomb attack, General Kirkman said: “We shall go 
on preaching the doctrine, which we have derived 
from the experiments we have made, that if this 
terrible disaster should happen there would be many 
survivors. 

“There has always been exaggeration in these 
matters. In 1938 people said that war would be the 
end of our civilisation. We must not underestimate 
the dangers, but even if it was only even-money that 
we are going to survive that is surely worth while 
isn’t it?’ 

More General Awareness 

Making these points clear was a slow process, but 
he thought there was more general awareness of them 
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today than three years ago. The peace-time uses of a 
Civil Defence organisation had been demonstrated in 
recent years, particularly in the last half year, in the 
case of railway and other accidents, when Civil 
Defence workers had been called out. In some cases 
the work that had to be done could only have been 
done by those trained in Civil Defence methods. 
Over the whole country, General Kirkman thought. 
the quality of recruits was improving, and the organ- 
isation was also getting younger recruits. With the 
recent reduction of the minimum age from 30 to 18, 
Civil Defence would be able to compete in recruiting 
with other organisations such as the Territorial Army. 


REALISTIC TEST AT WALSALL 


A combined Civil Defence and Army exercise took 
place at Walsall on 8th March. The task was to 
clear a way through debris after a supposed nucleat 
explosion, and on its conclusion the Midland Region 
Civil Defence Director, Air Marshal Sir Lawrence 


Pendred, declared: “ The result of this exercise is 
going to make a great deal of difference in the policy 
and training of Civil Defence in the future.” He 


considered the exercise to be the most realistic since 
“the real thing at the end of the last war”. 


Fire and Rubble 

The exercise, termed “ Operation Dustpan”, was 
staged at Orlando Street, the centre of a municipal 
slum clearance area where houses on each side of the 
street for a distance of about 80 yards had been 
knocked down. The roadway was completely blocked 
and in the centre of hundreds of tons of bricks, a 
disused Corporation hut had been placed as an addi- 
tional obstacle. Casualties, some live and some 
realistic dummies, were placed under conditions to 
test the Civil Defence rescue squads. 

The task of the Civil Defence and the Walsall 





Pictures taken at the Walsall combined exercise. The 
speed of operation by the C.D. and army workers was 
praised by the Midland Region Director. Top: 
clearing the debris of a collapsed building. And 
above. the removal of a stretcher case. 
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Territorial Unit (143 Plant Regt., R.E.) was to clear 
the road in two hours to allow a convoy to go 
through. Fire was introduced to complicate the 
operation and kept the local auxiliary firemen busy 
for most of the exercise. 

There was complete co-ordination between the 
services. At the right moment the Army moved to 
the scene with bulldozers, cranes, excavators, tippers, 
and much other equipment to aid the Civil Defence 
in the work of rescue and clearance. 

Rescue squads could be seen carrying away casual- 
ties on stretchers and there was a complete communi- 
cation system in operation. ‘The exercise was suc- 
cessfully completed inside the time specified. 


Encouraging Speed 
Afterwards Sir Lawrence said: “I was surprised at 
the speed the men got through the rubble. What I 
have seen has been enormously encouraging. I think 
it is a very fine indication that we are going to clear 
the roads quicker than anticipated.” 





MOBILIZING AGAINST CRIME 
Metropolitan Schemes 
(> coke wae redistribution of police forces 


is under consideration in several cities where 

recent increases in crime demand prompt action. 
Transfers of officers of the Metropolitan Police to 
stations needing reinforcement are understood to be 
under contemplation after conferences between senior 
officers and the Commissioner, Sir Joseph Simpson, 
who called for special reports from his 23 divisions 
on the prevalence of hooliganism and crime by the 
teeenage population. 

Ihe Criminal Investigation Department, which has 
numbered about 1,400 since 1948, will be raised, it 
is hoped, by 80 by the end of this year, and the situa- 
tion will be examined to see ‘if even more detectives 
are necessary and if they can be spared from the uni- 
formed force, which feeds the detective branch 
through the 600 “ aids to C.I.D.” The capacity of the 
detective training school has been increased. 

Announcing this on 17th March, the Commissioner 
said that the number of crimes known to the police 
last year was 25,000 more than the figure of 126,000 
in 1948. The less important crimes, added the Com- 
missioner, had not always been investigated with the 
thoroughness which they deserved. 

Dealing with the possibility of training more detec- 
tives, the Commissioner referred to an encouraging 
net increase in the total strength of the force of just 
over 100 in the first two months of the year. 


Manchester Action 


Manchester's C.I.D. is being reinforced from the 
uniformed branch in an attempt to deal with the 
biggest crime wave in the city’s history. Cases last 
year numbered 24,000, 50 per cent higher than five 
years ago. There were 3,500 thefts from cars and 
3,000 burglaries. The public have been invited by a 
senior C.I.D. officer to help the campaign by dialling 
‘999° without hesitation if they should see or hear 
anything of a suspicious character. 
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W. F. WILDING L” 


The Fire Protection Engineers 





SPECIALISTS IN 
MAINTENANCE AND SERVICING OF 
FIRE FIGHTING APPLIANCES 


FOAM REFILLS IN POLYTHENE PACKS 


The advanced method of packing which effects a 25 per cent 
saving in handling, storing, transport and labour costs. 
These packs are waterproof and withstand the roughest 


usage. 


Constantly being supplied on repeat orders to many of the 


leading Fire Brigades. 


FIRE EXTINGUISHERS 
CO, Gas, all sizes. CO, Fixed installations. Water CO, 
FOAM. Soda Acid. C.T.C. pumps and pressure. Dry 
powder. Refills for all types of Extinguishers. 


FIRE ALARMS 


Automatic and manual systems. Smoke detectors. 


C.0, REFILLING SERVICE 


Including Air Foam, C.B.M./CO,, and C.T.C./CO,. Low and 
- High Pressure Cartridges for Water/CO,. 


FIRE ESCAPES 


Automatic. Invalid Cradles. Rope Ladders. Iron Fire- 


Escapes. 


MUD MATTING 
HOSE REELS 
AUTOMATIC WATCHMAN’S PATROL 
SYSTEM 


Home & Export Markets supplied 


MANCHESTER : ROTHERHAM : 
81 HYDE ROAD HILL TOP LANE 
Telephone: Telephone: 
ARDwick 4477 ROTHERHAM 5873 
(night) RINgway 4288 (night) ROTHERHAM 5331 
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DISASTROUS BLAZE AT ILFORD 


Furniture Store Destroyed 


AMAGE estimated by insur- 
Be company assessors at 

about £1,500,000 was caused 
at Ilford on the night of 16th 
March when fire destroyed a furni- 
ture store and warehouse belong- 
ing to Harrison Gibsons and dam- 
aged shops alongside. 

Chis will make the fire one of 
the major disasters since 1945 in 
Britain. The cost will fall on the 
London market. 

The blaze was spotted at about 
7.30 p.m. and the Essex County 
Fire Service's first appliances were 
on the spot in three minutes after 
receipt of the alarm. The brigade 
reports that principle control over 
the fire was gained by about 11.30 
p.m. though parts of the buildings 
continued to smoulder for two 
davs. 


No Automatic Alarms 


It is understood by the Gazette 
after inquiry,to the firm that no 
security section as such is em- 
ployed by Harrison Gibsons. The 
duty of guarding the premises by 
night is performed by a_ night 
watchman. <A dispatch manager 
also lives on the premises and car- 
ries Out certain functions as a care- 
taker. The Gazette also under- 
stands that, though the firm had 
installed burglar alarms, there 
were no specific automatic fire 
alarms in the buildings and no 
system of automatic sprinklers. 


Developed Too Far 


The fire was first seen by the 
watchman, but it had developed so 
far that there was nothing he 
could do to prevent its extension. 
The brigade was immediately 
called by 999 alarm. 

It is believed that the fire began 
in the store itself. When the 
brigade arrived, fire fighting was 
hampered by the strong wind then 
blowing. Helped by it, the flames 
quickly spread within the building 
and then to shops alongside in 
High Road. Then they jumped a 
connecting bridge at the rear to 
March 1959 
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Losses Estimated at £1,500,000 





The scene as firemen bring hoses to play on the 
store’s interior. The fire spread along a frontage 
of 500 feet. 


the firm’s warehouse. Fire spread 
was in any case rapid through the 
contents of furniture with their 
cellulose finishes. A senior fire 
officer later declared: “In over 28 
vears of experience. I have not 
seen a blaze go like it in peace 
time.” The intense heat made 
alarms go off in a nearby store. 
Flames could be seen for miles 
around. 


399 Firemen in Operation 

The attack on the fire’ was 
directed by Chief Fire Officer 
W. H. J. Benton, C.B.E., of the 
Essex brigade, whose headquarters 
is at Brentwood. Approximately 
500 firemen were involved in the 
operations. Three men were taken 
to hospital but were able to return 
home. Altogether 40 pumps, water 
towers, and ladders were brought 
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fires in the last year. 








can be prevented 


A.F.A. Automatic Fire Detection and Alarm Systems have saved over 50 buildings from serious 
Sensitive A.F.A. detectors automatically call the Brigade to the smallest fire 
before it has a chance to spread. 


A.F.A. is installed today in Shops, Factories, Offices, etc., throughout the country, is recommended 
by Architects, Fire Chiefs and Insurance Companies, and qualifies for valuable premium rebates. 


A.F.A. AUTOMATIC FIRE DETECTION 


Your local A.F.A. Manager is at your service NOW 


ASSOCIATED FIRE ALARMS LIMITED 


Head Office: Claremont Road, E.17. 


Larkswood 8373/4/5. 


Branches throughout United Kingdom 











together. The early report that 
special equipment was brought 68 
miles to the scene is stated by the 
Fssex brigade to have been false. 


But to relieve the strain on the 
county's resources, fire sections 
stood in locally from Middlesex 


and Suffolk. 

Police reinforcements were need 
ed to deal with the traffic conges- 
tion caused by motorists and spec- 
tators and to evacuate’ nearby 
families. 

Investigation is now being car- 
ried out into the source of the fire 
by Home Office and fire officials. 
The work of the fire assessors is 
expected to take several weeks to 
complete. 


FIRE RAISING IN MILL 
TOWN 
Works Watch Committees 


Formed 

A series of fires in industrial and 
general property at Earby, a York- 
shire mill town, has led to special 
police investigation and the rais- 
ing of factory safety committees. 

The 10th blaze in three months 
occurred on 2Ist February when a 
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school half destroyed just 
after an attempt to fire a nearby 
cricket pavilion. 
forensic science 


was 


laboratory at 


Harrogate carried out a search of 


the debris. 

In November, Fernbank Mill 
was set alight, then seven different 
fires caused a blaze at Barnsey Mill, 
and there was an attempt to start 
a fire at Moss Mill. 

In January, there were fires at 
a woodyard, two private houses, 
and a barn. Last month £500,000 
worth of damage was done at 
Crow Nest Mill, where 300 people 
were put out of work. 


Bristol Arson Inquiry 

Fire broke out in a Bristol Uni- 
versity chemistry laboratory on the 
night of 26th February and was 
investigated by the police as arson. 
It was the ninth fire on university 
property in recent months. 


Det. Chief Supt. Melbourne 
Phillips, head of Bristol C.LD., 
said after the incident: ‘* The fire 
was luckily not serious but it was 
obviously started with malicious 
intent.” 


Members of the 


DURHAM UNIVERSITY 
FIRE DAMAGE 


Extensive damage to Grey Col- 
lege, Durham University’s new 
college, was caused bv fire on 6th 
March and its occupation will be 
delayed. Dr. S. Holgate, secretary 
of Durham Colleges, who has been 
appointed master, said that occu 
pation of the first part of the col- 
lege at the start of the next aca- 


demic vear, in October, was now 
out of the question. 
The building is included in 


Durham University’s development 
plan. The cost of the first part of 
the college has been given as 
£100,000. Since the building is 
still in the hands of the contractor, 
the cost of damage will not fall on 
the University. 

Durham county fire brigade used 
15 pumps to fight the fire, which 
spread quickly along the roof and 
left part of the building roofless. 
The main damage was confined to 
upper floors. The chief officer, 
Mr. C. V. Hall, said that the cause 
was unknown. 
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NEW SHELL OIL 


Fire broke out at a new refinery 
plant on the west site at the Shell 
Oil Refinery at Shellhaven, Essex, 
on 15th March. The _ refinery’s 
own brigade attacked the blaze 
and called for the assistance of the 
Essex County brigade. Ten ap- 
pliances were used to fight the fire 
with foam. Flames leaped up the 
tower, which is about 130 ft. high, 
but the firemen prevented the out- 
break from spreading, and it was 
under control within an hour. 

The fire started at the bottom of 
the tower, and the extent of the 
damage will not be known until a 
survev has been made. ‘The new 
plant has been in operation only 
for a few months. 


B.P. Refinery Action 


A fire which began on 15th 
February at the Kent Oil Refinery, 
Isle of Grain, belonging to British 


REFINERY BLAZE 


finery’s own fire brigade was joined 
by firemen from the Medway 
towns, and the fire was put out 
with thousands of gallons of foam 
before much damage was done. 


Petrol Fire on Water 


A film of petrol on the water by 
the quay at Poole, Dorset, caught 
fire on 15th March. A sheet of 
ame shot 30 ft. into the air along 
about 200 yards of the quayside. 
Iwo wharves belonging to a petrol 
company and a timber firm caught 
fire and two dinghies and a launch 
were damaged. 

Firemen put out the wharf fires 
before they could spread to petrol 
tanks and stacks of timber. 


Fire Beneath St. Pancras 


Iwo platforms were closed at St. 
Pancras station on the night of 
°$rd February when fire broke out 


lays of firemen, wearing breathing 
apparatus, searched for two hours 
in dense smoke before locating the 
source of the fire, which was 
brought under control.’ Twenty 
appliances were used. 

No damage was done to the 
platforms and trains were only 
slightly delayed. 

This is the second fire to begin 
at the store within recent months. 





Young Detectives 

An example of public co-opera- 
tion with the police. Two school- 
boys tracked a man through the 
streets of Isleworth, London, after 
seeing him with a companion 
leave a house opposite their 
homes. Eventually they found a 
policeman who arrested the man 
and he was later committed for 
trial charged with breaking and 
entering and stealing jewellery. 
The bovs, Brian Burnett, 13, and 
Martin Grey, 15, were told by the 





Petroleum Ltd., was quickly ex- 
tinguished. It was caused by a_ in stores below 
supply pipe breaking. The re- 


belonging to the 
United Glass Botthe Company. Re- 


Magistrates that they had done a 
very good piece of work. 





UNION SEEKS BETTER SECURITY 
Alarm at Night Safe Attacks 


Delegates representing the 353,000 members of the 
Union of Shop, Distributive, and Allied Workers will 
be asked to support a motion urging new security 
measures against attacks on workers using night safes, 
when the union holds its annual meeting at Scar- 
borough later this month. 

The motion, put forward by the union's South 
London branch, urges that: 

“This annual delegate meeting views with the 
utmost concern the attacks upon the union’s member- 
ship when depositing shop takings in night safes. 

“Tt feels that this matter should be treated with the 
utmost urgency, for the scale of these attacks is in- 
creasing week by week. 

“ Therefore, it suggests that special meetings should 
be convened with employers to discuss this matter, in 
order to arrive at fresh security precautions which 
will protect members from physical damage.” 


Support for Traffic Corps 

Delegates at the conference will also consider a 
motion from a Watford branch which calls upon the 
Government: 

“To consider the setting-up of a Traffic Corps to 
deal with traffic control and all regulations under the 
Road Traffic Acts, thereby releasing the police forces 
from these duties, which would enable them to deal 
more effectively with the prevention of crime and the 
apprehension of criminals.” 

The union is the sixth largest affiliated to the 
T.U.C. 
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‘I didn’t know he was trying to rob the bank. 


IT hit him because he pushed ahead of me.” 














CRIME REVIEW 


The chief item in these report pages—from the point of view of the 
amount stolen—concerns the General Post Ofhce. Once again it involved 
the theft of mail bags. But the incidence of gelignite raids, particularly 
in the London area, continues to be high. Despite much recent publicity 
in the Press on police warnings and advice, there was another street theft 
from a juvenile. Wage-day robberies remain a constant source of alarm. 


£11,000 STOLEN OUTSIDE POST OFFICE 
Car Bandits’ Coup 


A mail bag containing £11,000 
was snatched from a Post Office 
collector at Addlestone, Surrey, on 
19th February. The money was 
in a registered bag dispatched to 
Barclays Bank London headquart- 
ers from another local bank. 

It appears that the bandits 
shadowed the messenger on his 
way to the sub-post office. As the 
posuman walked out of the post 
office, he was attacked by two men. 
One of the women clerks reported 
later: “It was like a scene from a 
film. It all happened so swiftly 
and silently. I saw Mr. Matthews 
(the postman) fall. I saw him 
kicked, and I saw him struggling 
to hold on to the bag. Then he 
was left lving there as the car 
sped away.” 

Che whole incident was over in 
seconds. The postman said: “I 
did what I could to hold on to the 
bag. but I didn’t have a chance.” 

Mr. Matthews ran across the 
road and dialled 999 at a public 
call-box. He was treated for cuts 
and bruises to his nose and fore- 
head. 

The Postmaster, Mr. D. Parr. 
said: “* Anyone who knew anything 
about these things would have 
known which was the registered 
bag. There has to be a difference 
from ordinary mailbags for sorting 
purposes.” 


£3,800 MAIL SNATCH 

Two registered mail bags con- 
taining £3,800 were stolen by car 
bandits from a G.P.O. van outside 
a sub-post office at Brixton, Lon- 
don, on 19th March. The raid 
was carried out with great coolness 
by four men. The van driver was 
attacked as he waited for his mate 
and overpowered. Then the van 
was pushed round the corner to a 
waiting car in which the bandits 
drove away. It was later found 
abandoned. 
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Sorting Office Raid 

Seventeen registered 
mail were stolen during the night 
of Wednesday, 25th February, 
from the Post Office south-western 
area sorting office in Falcon Road, 
Battersea. The bags were found 
lving about in streets in the Wal- 


bags of 


ham Green and Fulham areas. 
Fifteen had been rifled and two 
were intact. 

It is thought that the thieves 


loaded the bags into a van or lorry 
and that some members of the 
gang travelled in the back of the 
van rifling the bags and throwing 
them out as the van drove along. 

Che sorting office staff. who 
work all night, are believed to 
have been having a_ refreshment 
break when the thieves climbed a 
wall behind the office and got into 
the room where the mail bags were 
kept by breaking a window. 


SAFE-BLOWING CASES 
£2,000 Stolen 


About £2,000 was stolen from 
the South Suburban Co-operative 
Society's offices at the Broadway, 
Stoneleigh, Surrey. when thieves 
broke in on 8th March and burned 
out the lock of the safe with oxv- 
acetylene equipment. 

At the offices of Melhuish and 
Harris, bakers of Lomond Grove, 
Camberwell, about £300 was stolen 
from the safe on the same day after 
it had been blown open with ex- 
plosives. The thieves broke in by 
climbing a wall into a yard and 
smashing an office window. 

At the United Dairies’ offices in 
Queen's Road, Peckham, 5S.E., 
thieves stole the safe itself. It con- 
tained insurance stamps, cards and 
correspondence. 


During the same week-end, a 
safe gang got away with £2,170 





from the London Co-operative So- 
ciety’s milk depot at Pirbright 
Road, Southfields. 

They entered the building by 
climbing over a fence at the back 
of the depot and cut through the 
safe with oxy-acetylene equipment. 

Gelignite raiders also broke into 
an ironmonger’s shop in High 
Street, Strood, Kent, and emptied 
the safe of £350. 

This was the — second - safe- 
blowing raid in the area in two 
days. The other was at a factory 
in Bryant Road, Strood, where £45 
was stolen. 


Second Attack 


Thieves stole about £2,000 from 
the London Co-operative Society's 
dairy depot in Windermere Road, 
Highgate, after blowing a safe in a 
ground-floor office on 23rd Febru- 
ary. 

It was the second robbery at the 
depot in a matter of months. On 
the last occasion about £1,200 was 
taken. 

At Rom Garage. Gallows 
Corner, Romford, £500 was stolen 
from a safe. 


£3,500 Taken 


A gang stole about £3,500, in- 
cluding yearly £400 in’ wages, 
from the office of Pressure Piling 
Company (Parent) Ltd., Old Kent 
Road, London, on 18th February. 
Thev blew the safe. The attack 
took place under cover of fog. 


Attempt on Three Safes 


Raiders who broke into the 
bakery department of the Bletch- 
ley, Bucks, Co-operative Stores, 
stole £10 from one safe but missed 
£1,000 in another. 

They tried to blow open three 
safes with gelignite but managed 
to force only one. 


Safe Ripped Open 


Night raiders who forced open 
the safe at the offices of H. T. 
Thomas and Son Ltd., metal mer- 
chants, of Lots Road, Chelsea, last 
month, stole between £450 and 
£500 in notes and coins. 

The thieves ripped open the 
safe after forcing the office door. 
They broke open other rooms in 
the building in the hope of find- 
ing more money but were unlucky. 
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NIGHT RAID 
ON BANK FAILS 

A gelignite gang tried to 
blow open the strong room of 
Lloyds Bank at 399 Oxford 
Street, London, during the night 
of 2nd March. They succeeded 
only in jamming the large double 
doors of the underground strong 
room. 


Second Effort Succeeds 


Raiders who broke into offices 
at Uxbridge Road, Ealing, for 
the second time in four days, 
stole about £1,500 early on 26th 
February. [They knocked a hole 
in a wall to enter the strong 
room. On the previous Monday 
thieves failed to open a safe con- 
taining £700. 


£500 Haul 
At Harris's pram shop in The 
Broadway, West Ealing, thieves 
stole nearly £200 from a wall safe. 
At Peckham £500 was stolen from 
a safe in the London and Brighton 
Hotel in Queen's Road. 


£5,000 Gold Booty 

Thieves who broke into a 
factory in | Turnmill Street, 
Clerkenwell, during the night 
of 2nd March, stole gold articles 
valued at £5,000. The property, 
which belonged to Messrs. 
Younger and Brill (Hatton Gar- 
den) Ltd., included gold rings, 
finished and unfinished, gold wire 
brooches and bracelets. 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Warehouse Entered 


Clothing worth between £4,000 
and £5,000 was stolen on 4th 
March when thieves broke into a 
warehouse in Goulston Street, 
Stepney. It belonged to the 
Paulinas Manufacturing Co. Ltd. 

Clothing and curtain material 
valued at £1,000 were stolen from 
the London Draper Store, Streat- 
ham, on the night of 22nd Febru 
ary. 

A six-ton lorry containing food- 
stuffs worth £2,500 was stolen on 
19th February at the Tower Bridge 
Road junction with Druids Street, 
Southwark, London. It contained 
meat and a quantity of frozen 
foods. 
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COPPER LOOT 


A seven-ton lorry loaded with 
copper on its way to the docks, was 
stolen from Mansell Street, Ald- 
gate, on 17th February. 


More than eight and a half tons 
of copper wire, worth nearly 
£2,000 were stolen a week later 
from a garage at Manor Road, 
Leyton. The wire was already 
loaded on to a lorry, waiting to be 
delivered, when the thieves broke 
in. 


PAY SNATCHES 
Cash in Pockets Saved 

Bandits escaped with pay. rolls 
in two daring raids in London, on 
27th February. 

Iwo men carrying over £2,000 
were attacked and robbed by three 
iron bar cosh raiders at Finsbury 
Park. Mrs. Grace Boyd, mother 
of three children, who was shop- 
ping, went to the help of the two 
men. 

‘I heard the screech of car 
brakes,” she said. “* When I turned 
round I saw three men struggling, 
one man wielding an iron. bar. 
One man fell to the ground. 
I thought of the day—pay day— 
and I ran across the road shouting 
and wielding my shopping bag 
which has iron studs at the bot- 
tom. I hit the man with the iron 
bar a good one across the head. 
But he leapt into a large black car 
and with other men inside they 
drove off at a mad speed.” 

The raid took place in Vale 
Road, 150 yards from the wall- 
paper factory of Messrs. F. Bender, 
where the wages men were going. 
Both were taken to Prince of 
Wales Hospital for treatment. 
They were Mr. Noah Emberton, a 
55-vear-old ex-policeman, a 
security officer at the firm, and Mr. 
Harry Adams, a 6 ft.-tall packer 
aged about 37. 

The raiders made off in a car 
with only £60 in silver. They had 
missed the £2,000 hidden in small 
packages in the clothing of the 
couriers. 


£4,000 Wages Lost 
At Queensway, Bayswater, ban- 
dits grabbed money in full view of 
at least a dozen employees in the 
workshop of Dagenham Motors 
and drove off in a dark-coloured 


van before anyone knew it had 
happened. 

The money, £4,000, wages for 
the firm’s branches in London, had 
just arrived at the garage in four 
metal boxes in the back of a blue 
Ford car. 


RAIDS ON HOUSES 
£4,500 Haul 


A burglar robbed the Willesden 
home of Mr. Arthur Zelco, a direc- 
tor of a Hampstead motor firm, 
while he and his wife were having 
dinner on 4th March. 

The burglar took | diamond 
jewellery and mink to the value of 
£4,500 from wardrobes _ before 
escaping the way he had used to 
get in—by the window and over a 
garage roof. 

J. Trevor and Sons, of Gros- 
venor Street, Westminster, offered 
a £450 reward for information 
leading to the recovery of the pro- 
perty. 


Entry through Basement 

Jewellery, silverware and _ furs 
valued at £7,000 were stolen from 
the home of Mr. F. N. Havynes, 
company director, in Hobury 
Street, Chelsea, on 6th March. The 
thieves entered by smashing the 
glass in a basement door and ran- 
sacked the house. 


In another London burglary the 
home in Belgravia of Mr. Harry 
Freedman, vice-president of the 
Music Corporation of America. 
was entered early this month dur- 
ing the night. Jewellery and furs 
valued at more than £1,000 were 
taken. 


Jewellery Stolen 
Jewellery valued = at nearly 
£2,000 was stolen from Cleeve 
Court, Cleeve, Somerset, the home 
of Lord Sinclair of Cleeve. The 


jewellery was taken from Lady 
Sinclair's dressing room while 


Lord and Lady Sinclair were at- 
tending a dinner in Bristol on 
Friday, 27th February. 


Juvenile Robbed 

A 17-vear-old boy was robbed of 
about £80 in cash outside the 
Westminster Bank in Edgware 
Road, Marylebone, on 5th March. 
An assistant at a wine mer- 
chant’s, Marylebone, he was mak- 
ing his daily delivery to the bank 

for a local tradesman. 
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MOUNTING COSTS OF LAW AND ORDER 


£1,200 a Year per Policeman 


HE House of Commons returned to the police 
4 get on 20th February when Mr. John Hobson, 

Member for Warwick and Leamington, utilized 
his good fortune in the ballot for private members’ 
motions by initiating a debate in comprehensive 
terms. Unlike the “ Hobson’s Choice” of tradition, 
there was no compulsive element about it and the 
opportunity was welcomed by all parties and the 
Government as well. It will be gathered that the 
kevnote of Mr. Hobson's resolution was by no means 
hvpercritical. Indeed, it had a pat on the back for 
everyone concerned, taking note of the recommenda- 
tions of the Select Committee on Estimates, com- 
mending the observations thereon of the Home 
Secretary and expressing gratitude to all ranks of the 
police force for loyal and devoted service. It went 
on to express the hope that further consideration 
would be given to questions affecting recruiting and 
training for the several ranks of the service and for 
the police cadets and to “the pooling of ancillary 
services between the police and local authorities and 
the review of establishments ”’ 


Prevention or Cure? 

Largely the resultant debate centred upon the size 
and cost of the police forces of the country. Upon 
these, for the first time, it is believed, the Select 
Committee on Estimates had focused their attention. 
In the view of the mover this was linked with the 
recent increase of crime—one of the great problems 
facing everybody today. He pointed out that in the 
previous debate, on the Address, and in the recent 
White Paper, what was really discussed was the treat- 
ment of offenders. Just as important, in Mr. Hobson's 
view, in solving the problem of crime was its preven- 
tion and detection. However desirable and necessary 
the police forces were, they were a very expensive 
instrument indeed, and wholly unproductive, adding 
nothing whatever to the wealth or prosperity of the 
country. In 1956-1957 the estimates for the police 
amounted to £825 million of public money, an 
average of over £1,200 per head for each police officer 
in uniform, including all ranks up to chief constable. 


A Depressing Thought 

While this sum included expenditure on clothing, 
pensions, vehicle maintenance, administration and 
housing, all these items of cost, said Mr. Hobson, 
were intended to support the officer who was perform- 
ing his duty. And, he stressed, police forces were 
wholly ineffective, except in so far as there were 
officers in uniform engaged upon the detection and 
prevention of crime. 

In view of these facts, Mr. Hobson found the 
doubling of the numbers of police in proportion to 
the population during the last 100 years somewhat 
depressing. If only we were a little more honest and 
a little less violent and lustful, we could save our- 
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selves millions on police alone, apart from the savings 
on legal administration, on prisons and the probation 
services. 

We still had the finest police force in the world, 
declared Mr. Hobson, though the occasional black 
sheep obtained all the publicity. That view was 
undoubtedly shared by most of those who contributed 
to the debate, which ranged chiefly over matters of 
the establishment, training for the higher ranks, 
amalgamations and the adequacy of the inspectorate. 


More Police Needed 

As to the establishment, Mr. David Renton, Under 
Secretary, when he replied on behalf of the Home 
Office, said the number at the end of 1958 was 78,000 
—an increase of 17,000 in twenty vears. Factors which 
had contributed to the need for such an_ increase 
included increases in population, of crime, of traffic 
and of built-up areas. The extension of a built-up 
area often meant the trebling of demand on _ police 
manpower. 

Mr. Renton told the House that the Home Secre 
tary was devoting much personal attention to the 
problems of training for leadership. But there was 
no question of reviving the pre-war experiment 
whereby there was direct entry into higher ranks 
through the police college at Hendon. There was 
now only one way of entering the police service and 
that was as a constable. He was sure that that was 
the right principle, so long as it produced enough 
men of geod quality to provide the leaders of the 
future. While, however, we insisted on a man start- 
ing at the bottom, we must ensure there was available 
to him such training as would help to fit him for the 
higher posts. The police college today served the 
needs of all the forces in England and Wales. Mr. 
Renton claimed that it has the confidence of police 
forces throughout the country. 

The House found no difficulty in passing the 
resolution submitted by Mr. Hobson, without a 
division. 


Case for a Traffic Force 
The proposed formation of a force of wardens to 
relieve police of traffic duties was debated by the 
Commons on 16th February. Mr. John Baldock, 
Member for the Harborough division, who brought 
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the matter up, is an old advocate of the proposal . 


which he thought had become topical because of the 
scheme of the Chief Constable of Nottingham and 
also because of the increase in crime. In some places 
cited by the hon. Member, the proportion of police 
time taken up by traffic duties exceeded 50 per cent 
and in one case was as high as 75 per cent. The case 
for traffic officers to relieve the hard-pressed police 
was, in his opinion, unquestionable. One class who 
would make admirable recruits for such a force were 
retired N.C.Os. from the Services. He would like to 
see the Nottingham scheme put into operation as a 
pilot scheme and another pilot scheme started in one 
of the Central London police districts. 


Police Direction Unwanted 


Support for the suggestion came from Brigadier 
Ference Clarke, who sits for Portsmouth West, and 
who was certain that the police were wasting an im- 
immense amount of time on traffic problems. He was 
satisfied also that traffic would flow more freely if the 
police stopped dealing with it at some of the traffic 
spots. Trafic on Derby Day flowed beautifully until 
the police came on duty at six o'clock. But the real 
answer to the traffic problem in the Brigadier’s view 
was to clear the streets of stationary vehicles. 

Needless to say, this unappreciative attitude to- 
wards police efforts to control traffic was not shared 
by the Joint Under Secretary for Home Affairs, Mr. 
David Renton, when he came to reply to the debate. 
But he was by no means unsympathetic towards the 
proposals to relieve the police of some of their road 
responsibilities. Indeed, he recalled that he himself 
as a back bencher had advocated something of the 
sort. But it was important to make a clear distinc- 
tion between*control of parking and control of 
moving trafic. Even criminals used motor cars to a 
great extent and the police were becoming increas- 
ingly mechanized. There was an inseparable link 
between traffic duties and the motorized existence of 
the police on the one hand and crime prevention and 
the general enforcement of the law in a motorized 
community on the other. Without the authority that 
the police commanded there could not be effective 
control of moving traffic. 


Home Office Favours Experiment 


Regarding the Nottingham scheme, Mr. Renton 
said that Home Office officials had already had in- 
formal discussions with representatives of the Not- 
tingham Watch Committee and the Chief Constable 
but there had not yet been a formal request for the 
Home Secretary's approval. If a satisfactory scheme 
could be worked out, the Home Secretary would wel- 
come an experiment of the kind considered in 
Nottingham. Under the scheme put forward the 
traffic wardens would be under police supervision but 
would not have police — of prosecution or 
direction. They would help motorists to find parking 
space, see that restrictions were complied with and, 
where necessary, report offenders to the police. 


Television and Crime 


Mr. Edelman asked the Home Secretary on 19th 
February what representations he had had from 
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police forces under his control concerning the un- 
desirable influence of television —— which 
illustrated the detailed methods of criminals engaged 
in crime, and of the police in securing their detection. 

Mr. R. A. Butler replied that, while he had received 
no formal representations on this subject, he was 
aware that it had given rise to concern in the minds 
of some police officers. If the questioner had some 
specific case in mind, he might like to bring it to his 
attention. 

Mr. Edelman asked if it was not the experience of 
all who watched commercial television that crime and 
criminals were constantly being presented in a 
elamorized form. Was it not the case that this em- 
bellishment of crime without any genuine artistic or 
moral purpose could be as corrupting to immature 
minds as pornography? Would the Home Secretary 
bring the matter to the attention of the Independent 
Television Authority to ascertain whether the pro- 
visions of the Television Act had been complied 
with? 

Mr. Butler: Certainly, because this is a powerful 
medium. We must also remember that both the 
B.B.C. and the I.T.A. have been of great assistance 
to us with publicity for the detection of crime. If, 
however, there were any instance and I could isolate 
it, we would certainly take it up with the authorities 
concerned, 


Telephone Tapping 


Mr. Butler told Mr. Grimond, the Liberal leader. 
that the Government accepted the report of the 
Committee of Privy Councillors, who enquired into 
telephone tapping, and the necessary steps were taken 
to put the majority recommendation into practice. 
The Government was not prepared to accept the 
minority report of Mr. Patrick Gordon-Walker, the 
Member for Smethwick, who advocated that tapping 
should cease to be used in the detection of crime. 


White Paper for Convicts 


Mrs. Braddock asked the Home Secretary if he 
could make available, in the prison libraries, copies 
of the White Paper, * Penal Practice in a Changing 
Society ”, in order that any prisoner who desired to 
study it might be able to do so. 

Mr. R. A. Butler said he would be pleased to 
arrange this. 

Mrs. Braddock said that quite a number of M.P.s 
had received requests from prisoners with reference 
to this Command Paper. In view of the fact that very 
few of them would have the opportunity of discussing 
it anywhere else, was it not very necessary to have 
the consumers’ point of view on it? 

Mr. Butler said he thought it would be possible to 
arrange the distribution of the paper within a week. 

Mr. Hector Hughes asked whether, in view of the 
valuable experience which these prisoners might be 
able to draw upon, the Home Secretary would invite 
their comments on the White Paper. 

Mr. Butler: If we could obtain any reactions in this 
experimental period, especially on those questions 
which affect future legislation, I should, of course, 
like comments from any quarter. 
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Accurate and quick detection of the source of fire 
is essential in efficient industrial security. This report 
describes the system in operation at the main manu- 
facturing site of a leading paper manufacturer and 
converter—a_ system which in certain respects is 








unique in Britain. 


Fire Alarm by Console 








R. P. Coupland, who is Chief Fire 
Officer at Aylesford Paper Mills. 


HE mills and factories of Albert E. Reed & Co. 

Lid., at Avlesford, near Maidstone, Kent, form 

the largest single unit in Europe manufacturing 
such a wide variety of paper. In the unit there are 
six autonomous companies having under their con- 
trol four large paper mills together with converting 
factories, maintenance, transport and administrative 
buildings. Altogether there are some 7,000 people 
employed within the Aylesford boundaries. And 
while a visitor may be impressed by the size of the 
present plant and the extensions now being erected, 
he will also be aware of the need for strict fire and 
security precautions. The value of plant and build- 
ings is enormous and the fire risk can be contained 
only by a continuous supervision and improvements 
of the detection system and the provision of adequate 
fire-fighting devices. The site’s Fire Service has to 
deal with about 140 calls a vear, most of these being 
minor incidents such as over-heated bearings, etc.; 
that the brigade is able to provide immediate attend- 
ance and has so far prevented a major outbreak of 
fire is due in large measure to its detection and con- 
trol system. 


Site Control Panel 


Situated in a pleasantly furnished room on the 
station’s ground floor is a three-bank console control 
panel which I believe to be the only one of its kind 
tn this country. Responsibility for working out the 
scheme, installing the console, and providing the 
necessary pattern of alarm wiring has rested with the 
Group’s Electrical Department. My own concern has 
been to improve and extend the system. 

In all, it offers a remarkable control over the site. 
The console’s three banks contain 600 indicator 
points, many of them at the moment unconnected to 
allow for further development. They are numbered, 
and each set of numbers is grouped according to sit- 
ing and convenience. 

For instance, all the groups representing fixed fire 
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A Unique System 


of Detection and Control 


By R. P. COUPLAND 


installations such as sprinkler installations, of which 
there are 34, and COQ, installations protecting special 
risks, are coloured green. The smoke alarm detectors 
giving both fault and alarm signals are also grouped 
together. All other fire installations, such as fixed 
fire pumps supplying the private fire mains are, of 
course, connected and are indicated by light signals. 
The aim is to have all indicators installed on the 
console and under the control of the duty man. The 
wiring throughout is by P.V.C. cables run under- 
ground to a depth of four feet through pitch fibre 
conduit pipes—manufactured by one of the com- 
panies at the site—which prevent unnecessary inter- 
ference by routine building and repair work. 


Chart with Light Signals 

Behind the console and filling a complete wall is a 
large-scale map of the site which contains hundreds 
of lights, corresponding to the console’s indicators. 
Each of these lights is also connected to an alarm 
point outside. Entry to the complicated wiring be 
hind the chart is made in the room alongside; the 
chart and its wiring box in effect form the dividing 
wall. 

Above the console are three clocks. That on the 
left is electric and stops on receipt of an alarm, thus 
giving a time record. The centre one is a spring type 
in case of power failure, and the right-hand one is 
synchronized to the site’s impulse system. 


Operator’s Procedure 
The operator, besides having visual connection to 
the points, is also charged with controlling the 
brigade alarm system. A single switch on his left 
sets off the station alarm. At his right hand is a 


simple enclosed file of attendance cards, one for each 
point, which can be rapidly picked out. 

The cards indicate the number and position of the 
alarm point, together with the size and construction 
of the building, any special hazards, and nearest tele- 
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Right: A general view of the 
console showing the arrange- 
ment of the clocks and alarm 
points referred to in the article. 


The interceptor unit under the 
telephone which the duty man 
ts using allows him to intercept 

any incoming calls. 


phone for relating all information 
back to the station. This card is 
handed to the officer in charge of 
the appliance when leaving the 
station, and provides all the essen 
tial information he would require 
to know. 


Sequence After Alarm 

Each fire alarm head on the site has two lights— 
one green, which glows continuously, and one red. 
Che green light continuously burning on the alarm 
enables a fireman, when passing any point, to tell at 
a glance whether or not the point is in order, as any 
earthing fault on the circuit would immediately 
change the light and call the brigade. When the glass 
is broken, the green light goes out and the red light 
comes on, thus telling the caller that his action has 


caused some reaction. A red light comes on at the 


Below: A typical fire point at Aylesford Paper Mills 

incorporating soda acid and CO, hand extinguishers. 

There are over 2,500 of these hand appliances on the 
site. 
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console, giving specific location to the watchman, and 
a bell rings. The clock stops. On the chart the 


The brigade is alerted 
Any part of the 


alarm head is illuminated. 
and it can turn out in 20 seconds. 
site can be reached in two minutes. 


Guarding Against Failure 

Ihe question may be asked whether a line fault 
could not seriously interfere with the alarm?  Provi- 
sion is made for such a contingency. First each point 
is brought back individually to the console and chart, 
and secondly, the main frame is constructed in such 
a way that any one point can be “ jumped”. A third 
avenue also exists in the provision of a direct tele- 
phone communication between the console and each 
point, where there is a plug-in connection. Naturally 
the whole system is under constant check. A separate 
section within the Electrical Department is respon- 
sible for maintenance of the fire alarms and internal 
telephones. On this point of internal communica- 
tion, perhaps I may add, from Ist May, the com- 
munications service will be extended to connect 
private alarms and telephones to the companies’ 
houses in the vicinity. 


Co-operation With Security Section 

A mechanical and visual device such as the console 
still needs to be supplemented by alert personnel. 
The day has yet to come when industrial fire fighting 
can be left entirely to electronic and “ robot systems ”. 
At Aylesford the fire brigade and the Security Sec- 
tion (which is under Chief Officer J. G. Dangar) are 
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1 workman operating one of the fire alarm points. 
The photograph shows the light indicator box sited 
above the alarm head. At the right of the picture ts 
a typical sprinkler installation valve group, which ts 
coupled electrically to the console. 


separate departments. But co-operation between the 
two is continuous. Security is informed immediately 
the alarm goes and the fire brigade looks to the 
security officers to free it from major responsibility 
for crowd control. The site police ensure traflic is 
diverted, and that the internal roads are left free for 
our appliances. 


Fire Equipment 


Finally, I should like to give some indication of my 
brigade’s strength and organization to back up the 
console’s detection. There are 30 whole-time firemen 
with two officers. They are organized in three shifts 
of nine men each, leaving three day men. Of these, 
one is emploved at the console, one maintains the 
sprinklers, and one is engaged in store duty. We can 
call upon a Dennis F 12 appliance and three fire 
pumps. An extensive system of private fire mains is 
installed, run in 7 in. and 10 in. pipe, and tn which 
200 hydrant outlets are incorporated, in addition to 
which a static supply of 3,000,000 gallons of water is 
available. With the River Medway running along- 
side the site there is no shortage of water. 

It would be misleading if this review were to sug- 
gest that such excellent equipment and resources re- 
lieve the brigade of many responsibilities. On the 
contrary, our whole approach is that detection and 
equipment are only aids. The first requirement is 
the highest possible standard of fire fighting service 
by the crews themselves. Drill and management co- 
operation are directed to this end. 





New Safety Booklet 


The Government is circulating a new booklet. 
Designing for Safety in the Home, which can be read 
with benefit by industrial police since many of its 
recommendations apply to the welfare sections of 
firms’ premises. Special attention is paid to fire risks 
The booklet is published by the Department of 
Health for Scotland. (H.M. Stationery Office, Is. 3d.) 
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Don’t trust to luck! 


This charmer is poor protection against the 
ravages of fire or a determined burglar. But 
consider — is your protection a matter 
of luck, or are your fire and burglar alarms 
completely effective, efficient and trouble-free? 
Do they give an immediate and reliable 
warning if danger threatens your property? 
If not you can profit by writing to Gents’ of 
Leicester for details of their electric Fire and 
Burglar Alarms — installation of Gents’ 
equipment may even qualify for insurance 
rebates. Many thousands of organisations 
throughout the country don’t ‘trust to luck" 
they have Gents’ alarms installed. 
N.B. Gents’ make equally good Watchman's 
Clocks. Only a key is carried and the record 
made reveals at a glance whether ail patrol points 
have been visited, and the exact time of visits. 


GENTS 


OF LEICESTER 





FIRE ALARM SYSTEMS 
BURGLAR ALARM SYSTEMS 
WATCHMAN’S CLOCK SYSTEMS 


Tick which information is required, pin to your letterhead 
and send to Gent & Co. Ltd., Faraday Works, Leicester. 
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LEGAL NOTES 








By G. R. PALING, C.B., C.B.E. 
Former Deputy Director of Public Prosecutions 


Mr. Paling has been on a visit to Uganda and now 


resumes his legal contributions. 


XNTRADITION is the delivery on the part of one 

state to another of those whom it is desired to 

deal with for crimes of which thev have been 
accused or convicted and are justiciable in the courts 
of the other state. In other words the handing over 
of a fugitive from justice by the country in which he 
is found to the country in which he has committed 
the offence. 

The law of extradition is, as Lord Russell of Kill- 
owen said in 1896, without doubt founded upon the 
broad principle that it is to the interest of civilized 
communities that crimes acknowledged to be such 
should not go unpunished and it is part of the comity 
of nations that one state should afford to another 
every assistance towards bringing persons guilty of 
such crimes to justice. 


a at 


First Anglo-Scot Treaty 

The policy and practice of the surrender of fugitive 
offenders was certainly established in Roman times, 
but the rise of a dictatorship in Rome resulted in 
neighbouring states gradually refusing to surrender 
fugitives. In this country the first extradition treaty 
that I can find is that entered into in 1174 between 
Henry II and William of Scotland whereby England 
and Scotland agreed to surrender those guilty of 
felony. This treaty was followed in 1308 by the 
Treaty of Paris in which Edward I and Philip IV of 
France agreed not to grant protection to the enemies 
of the other. During the centuries that followed no 
real attempt was made to improve the facilities for 
the handing over of fugitives or, if it was made, no 
result came of the effort. This was no doubt due not 
only to the difficulties the ordinary criminal found 
himself faced with when he wanted to leave this 
island, but also to the fact that the sovereign was 
not particularly interested in fugitive criminals unless 
they were those who were plotting against him. The 
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When Extradition can be resorted to 


plotters were no doubt the friends of a neighbouring 
state which therefore was not likely to assist in the 
return of such fugitives. 


World-Wide Agreements 

However, with the establishment of regular police 
forces, the marked improvement in transport facilities 
and the growth of democratic government, it became 
imperative to make arrangements for the apprehen- 
sion and return of fugitive offenders. Therefore, in 
1842 England entered into an extradition treaty with 
the United States of America and in the following 
vear with France. Extradition treaties followed with 
all civilized countries and many of these are in force 
today, though the treaty made in November, 1886. 
with Czarist Russia is tacitly regarded as inoperative. 
For obvious reasons the treaties made with Latvia. 
Estonia and Lithuania can be regarded as non- 
existent. For similar reasons, treaties entered into 
during the last century with certain other countries 
can be said to be ineffective. 

The law of extradition in this country is governed 
by the Extradition Acts 1870-1935 and a fugitive 
criminal found in the United Kingdom may only be 
surrendered to a foreign state in accordance with the 
provisions of those Acts. The Acts are made appli- 
cable to applications for surrender by a foreign state 
by Order in Council and may be limited in applica- 
tion according to the terms of the treaty with such 
foreign state. 

A fugitive criminal is any person, of whatever 
nationality, accused or convicted of an extradition 
crime committed within the jurisdiction of a foreign 
state who is in or suspected to be in any part of Her 
Majesty's dominions; and this includes accessories 
before and after the act as well as the principal 
offenders. 

An extradition crime is a crime which, if commit- 
ted in England, would be a crime enumerated in the 
Extradition Acts and it must be within the terms of 
the treaty with the demanding state and must be 
against the general law of the country demanding 
extradition. 


Variable Treatment of Crime 

The treaties with other countries vary considerably 
though they ail include those crimes generally con- 
sidered heinous by the consensus of opinion of man- 
kind. Some treaties contain notable exceptions par- 
ticularly as to sexual offences, aiding and abetting, 
attempts and conspiracy. That with Portugal ex- 
cludes extradition where the offence involves capital 
punishment, and many treaties exclude nationals. 

Any person can apply to the Home Office for the 
extradition of a fugitive criminal from a_ foreign 
country. The application must be accompanied by a 
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statement of facts and the necessary information to 
enable the fugitive to be arrested and any other forms 
as may be required by the treaty applying to the par- 
ticular case. ‘There must be a warrant of arrest and 
a sufficient description of the accused. The applicant, 
unless it be the Director of Public Prosecutions, must 
give an indemnity in respect of the expenses. Since 
1946 Chief Officers of Police have to report all extra- 
dition cases to the Director and it is the general 
practice nowadays for the Director to be responsible 
for all applications for extradition from foreign 
countries. 


Trial For Other Crimes 

The statement of facts takes the form of depositions 
sworn by the witnesses and duly authenticated by a 
magistrate. The Home Office sends the papers to the 
Foreign Office which passes them to the British repre 
sentative in the country where the fugitive is believed 
to be and he will make the formal request for extra- 
dition. It should be noted that the fugitive may not 
be tried in this country for any offence committed 
prior to the surrender, other than such of the extra- 
dition offences as may be proved by the facts on which 
the surrender is grounded. It was held in R. v. 
Corrigan, 1931, that a person extradited on a particu- 
lar charge can be tried for any other crime provable 
by the facts upon which his surrender is grounded. 
Corrigan was extradited on a warrant charging him 
with false pretences, but was tried on an indictment 
for fraudulent conversion based on the facts set out 
in the depositions that formed the grounds for his 
extradition. 

The surrender of fugitive criminals between Her 
Majesty's Dominions is governed by the Fugitive 
Offenders Act, 1881 which contains similar but more 
rapid —— to that under the Extradition Acts. 
It applies to treason, piracy and every offence punish- 
able by imprisonment with hard labour for 12 months 
or more or any greater punishment. Persons sur- 
rendered by Commonwealth or Colonial territories 
may be tried on charges other than those disclosed 
in the warrant of arrest. 


Political Offences Exempt 

This country and a large number of other countries 
do not grant exiradition for political offences. The 
Extradition Acts do not lay down a definition of a 
political offence, but in Castioni’s case it was held 
that a political offence was one “ incidental to and 
forming part of political disturbances”, and_ in 
Meunier’s case “a political act must be directed 
against a particular state or government as dis 
tinguished from society at large ”. 

All questions of extradition are, of course, quite 
apart from the right of countries to deport undesir- 
able aliens from their shores. In England this is 
exercised by the Secretary of State under the Aliens 
Restriction Acts and an undesirable alien includes 
one who has committed a criminal offence abroad. 


International Law Needed 
Undoubtedly, the ideal arrangement for the return 
of fugitive criminals would be an international agree- 
ment such as the Universal Postal Union and this is 
a matter to which the United Nations Organization 
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might well turn its attention. The advent of air 
travel has made this a question of some urgency for 
there are without doubt certain procedural difficulties 
in securing the return of fugitive criminals from some 
countries. However, it must be realized that there 
are difficulties in the way of proposals for uniformity 
and they are mainly the variation in the definition 
of crimes in different countries and the fear that 
extradition may be used in order to get hold of a 
fugitive who is wanted by his country not really for 
a criminal but for a political offence. 





Recession Encourages Crime 
Approved School Head's Opinion 

Ihe influence of the present recession on criminal 
activity is reviewed by Mr. R. Coultard, vice-president 
of the staff association for heads of ave schools. 
in the association’s journal. 

Cars, television sets, holidays abroad and household 
gadgets have come to be regarded by too many people 
as their “ birthright”, he says, whether they can 
afford them or not. 

Such things are all very well, especially when they 
aid housewives, but they can also be a cause of turn 
ing to crime. 

Referring to increases of crime in 1958, he says that 
industrial recession “has undoubtedly been a con- 
tributory factor in the crime wave ™. 

A period of plenty of work, high wages and more 
material benefits had conditioned the bulk of the 
population to a higher standard of living, aided by 
hire purchase schemes. 

When unemployment came and pleasures were 
threatened it was not difficult for some people to 
turn to crime. 





Herts Juvenile Crime 


More than half the crime last year in Hertfordshire 
is attributed to teenagers by the Chief Constable, Lt.- 
Col. A. F. Wilcox. His annual report shows that 
crime is still rising in the county. 

He states that his force is determined to stamp out 
hooliganism and violence which are on the increase. 
The biggest worry are gangs of youths who roam the 
streets or cause disturbances at cafés and dance halls. 

Often they are found to be carrying sheath knives, 
Hick knives, chains and studded belts. 

“ During the year, it became essential to keep the 
police stations at Welwyn Garden City and Stevenage 
(both New Towns) manned throughout 24 hours,” he 
adds. 

“ There are other towns where it is desirable to 
keep the police stations open continuously but this 
cannot be done at present when the force is 20 per 
cent below strength,’ he states. 

“The greatest need is to have policemen out on 
their beats and patrolling the main traffic routes. In 
order to cover the ground it has been necessary to 
bring men from the country districts into the towns, 
and to use cars and motor cyclists to patrol residential 
districts where otherwise a policeman would not have 
been seen at all.” 
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Two 


When two railway dining car 
attendants were sentenced to 
prison at Old Street Court, Lon 
don, on 23rd February, the magis 
trate, Mr. Harold Sturge, com- 
mented: This appears to have 
been a widespread racket. 

“The whole story,” he said, * is 
one of gross and contemptible dis- 
lovalty to your employers and the 
public from whom you receive 
your pay. Justice requires that the 
result of this case shall be regarded 
as sufhciently disastrous to stop 
others in good time before further 
investigations have to go forward.” 

Joseph Frederick Smith, — of 
Woodhield Avenue, Wembley, 
Middlesex, sentenced to a 
total of six months, and William 
Thomas Wildman, of Harp Road, 


Was 


Hanwell, Middlesex, to a total of 
three months. 
Smith admitted 10 summonses, 


six for making false entrieg and 
four for embezzling a total of 
£3 12s. Yd. Wildman admitted\six 
summonses, two for making fase 
entries, two for embezzling a totpl 
of £1 4s. Sd., and two for aiding 
and abetting Smith to make 
entries. 
Twenty-nine Detectives 
Mr. Michael Corkery, for the 
prosecution, said that 29 detedtives 
were employed travelling besween 
London and Leeds to keep obser- 
vation on the dining cars. The 
defendants either fadéd to give 
bills and pocketed the money, or 
gave bills for correct amounts but 
made sure that the top copy in the 
bill book was made out for less 
than was received. “It meant that 
the customers were getting smaller 
portions,” said Mr. Corkery. 


Railway Theft Case 

Ian Paton, aged 19, of Kilberry 
Street, Glasgow, a married man 
with one child, pleaded guilty at 
Perth on 3rd March to forcing 
open a railway goods van and 
stealing nearly 142,000 cigarettes 
and a quantity of tobacco, worth 
in all about £1,300, while he was 
acting with two other persons still 
at large. Paton also pleaded guilty 
to stealing a motor van parked 
near the north goods yard at 
Perth. He was remanded in cus- 
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RAILWAY DINING CAR “RACKET ” 


at Middlesex 


Attendants Sent to Prison 


tody for background and Borstal 
reports. 

Mr. IT. F. Aitchison, prosecut- 
ing, said that at 5 a.m. on 3rd 
January, a policeman entered a 
garage in Alexandra Parade, Glas- 
gow, and questioned Paton about 
a van there. The constable de- 
cided to search the vehicle and as 
soon as his back was turned Paton 


bolted. <All the tobacco was re- 
covered. 

Honorary Sheriff-substitute Sir 
Robert Nimmo commended the 
policeman Constable Hugh 
Bovce on “a very smart piece 
of work ”. 


Post Office Theft 


A raid on a sub-post office at 
Great West Road, Hounslow, in 
which a safe was broken open by 
explosives, was described by Mr. 
Jeremy Hutchinson, prosecuting, 
Sessions on 9th 
March. 

Two men were each sentenced 
to five years’ imprisonment after 
pleading guilty to breaking into 
the sub-post office and _ stealing 
cash and postal orders and other 
property valued at £1,500 8s. 14d. 

They were Dennis John Bailey, 
31, photographer of Clement 
Road, Willesden, and William 
Cook, 31, street trader, of Queen's 
Terrace, St. John’s Wood. 

Mr. Hutchinson said police on 
duty in a car on the Great West 
Road at Chiswick roundabout in 
the early hours of 2nd February, 
chased the car and stopped it at 
Acton Vale. 

In the boot of the car one of the 
police saw a post office sack and 
some loose postal orders. When 
he shouted for the other officers, 
Bailey and Cook ran away, Bailey 
was arrested. 

Cook escaped but was arrested 
at his address on 5th February. 

Mr. Hutchinson said the sub- 
post office had been broken into by 
taking up floor boards in an ad- 
jo:ning disused flat. 


e 
Army and Navy Raid 
Two men who were concerned 
in breaking open the strong room 
at the Army and Navy Stores in 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 





£15,400, were sen- 
Central Criminal 
Eddy Henry 


and 
tenced 
Court 
Knapp, aged 31, market porter, of 


stealing 
at the 
this month. 


Lyndhurst Way, Peckham, S.E., 
was sent to prison for five years, 
and Charles Jeffrey Harvey, aged 
24, stoker, of Sedgemoor Place, 
Camberwell, S.E., was sentenced to 
four vears. 

Both had pleaded Guilty to con 
spiring together and with Charles 
Newson to steal from the Army 
and Navy Stores Ltd., between 
Ist October 1958 and Ist February, 
1959. “They also admitted break- 
ing into the store on other o¢ 
casions. 


Cigarettes Stolen 


Iwo men who broke into a Co- 
operative shop) at  Craigneuk, 
Lanarkshire, by removing bricks 
from a doorway, stole 22,000 cigar- 
ettes, and replaced the bricks from 
the outside when leaving, Mr. 
James Law, prosecuting, said at 
Glasgow High Court on = 2nd 
March. 

James Owen Partridge and Alex- 
ander Dunn _ Davidson _ pleaded 
guilty to breaking into premises 
occupied by Wishaw and New- 
mains Co-operative Society Ltd., at 


Glasgow Road, Craigneuk, and 
stealing 22,000 cigarettes, 7 Ib. 


12 oz. of tobacco and a sack. 

Partridge, who had six previous 
convictions, was sentenced to three 
years’ imprisonment and Davidson 
to 18 months’ imprisonment. 


Employee Jailed 
Harold Trafford, 61-year-old 
porter of Palace Square, Upper 
Norwood, was jailed for three 
months at Old Street on 23rd 
February for stealing 111 cigar- 
ettes and 2 lb. 12 ozs. of tobacco, 


valued at £11 8s., from his em- 
plovers. He was also sentenced 
to three months’ imprisonment, 


concurrently, for stealing cigarettes 
and tobacco valued at £31 Qs. 6d. 
on an earlier occasion. 

Det. Cyril Osborne said that 
when Trafford left the factory he 
had cigarettes and tobacco in plas- 
tic bags hidden all over his body. 
He had some in his cap, some 
down his trousers, and some in his 
socks. 


DAMAGES AGAINST 
FORMER CONSTABLE 


* One in a Million Case” 


Joseph Tomlinson, a former 
constable in the Derbyshire Con- 
stabularv and now a security officer 
at Worksop (Nottinghamshire), 
was ordered to pav £4,200 damages 
and costs to a Derbyshire labourer 
al Manchestet Assizes on 6th 
March. 

Mr. Justice Salmon said Tomlin 
son culled Harry Tinson, aged 24, 
of Charlesworth, Derbyshire, across 
the face and caught his eve. 

As a result Tinson lost the sight 
of one eve and faced total blind- 
ness, because he was already suffer 
ing from an eve disease. 

Tinson said that when he 
going to a New Year's Eve dance 
in 1954 Tomlinson spoke to him 
and his two friends. He resisted 
when he was told to gel ina police 
car and Tomlinson hit him on his 
face. He fell and his face struck 
the door of the car. 

Fomlinson denied striking Tin- 
son and said he had only intended 
to give him some fatherly advice. 

The Judge said that he thought 
the offcer had some justification 
for striking Tinson, because he 
was angry at the bovy’s attitude. 

It was not a hard blow, and 
Tomlinson, who was something of 
a benevolent autocrat. did not take 
kindly to impertinence or disobedi 
ence from boys in the village. 

The case was one in a million 
that had had serious results. Tin- 
son might have had only a black 
eve for having sworn at the officer. 
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BETTING LOSSES 


Bank Manager Sentenced 

William James Ginger, aged 50, 
who until November was manager 
of the Haves town branch of 
Lloyds Bank, was sentenced at the 
Central Criminal Court on 4th 
March to seven years’ imprison- 
ment. He had pleaded Guilty to 
charges of stealing a total of 
£15,293, forging cheques and other 
documents, and fraudulent conver- 
sion of £425. 

Passing sentence, the Recorder, 
Sir Gerald Dodson, said: “It is 
indeed a tragic thing to behold a 
man who has spent 33 years in the 
service of one employer having to 
confess to defalcations on such a 
very substantial scale. This money 
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has completely disappeared into 


the hands of bookmakers.” 


Constable’s Influence 


Gordon William West (54), of 
Woodside, Wimbledon, London, a 
former Government official earn- 
ing £980 a year, stated from the 
dock at Wimbledon on 18th Feb- 
ruary that he was “ going downhill 
fast’ with debts and was about to 
be separated from his wife. Then 
he was arrested by Detective Con- 
stable John Reynolds. 

That altered my life. The 
police officer had only been with 
me a few hours, but he managed 
to change my outlook,” said West. 
“Whatever my punishment, my 
wife and I are reconciled, thanks 
to that man, and I am going to 
restore my self-esteem. I want to 
thank this officer publicly.” 

West was put on —— for 
two vears, having pleaded guilty 
to stealing £3 4s. received on be- 
half of his employers. 

Detective Constable Revnolds 
said that West had been a_ post 
ofice representative earning £980 
a vear, and then he became a 
licensee but last September was 
made bankrupt. 


“Flick” Knife Sentence 

An apprentice glazier who ad- 
mitted three charges of assault in- 
volving the use of a spring-loaded 
“flick” knife. sentenced to 
three years’ imprisonment at the 
High Court of Justiciary in Glas- 
gow, on 4th March. 

Passing sentence, Lord Guest 
told the man, Stephen Batey, aged 
20, that had it not been for his 
youth he would have been dis- 
posed to impose a much heavier 
sentence. 

The Advocate-depute said that 
the charges against the accused 
arose out of events that occurred 
on the night of 7th November, last 
vear. An argument developed be 
tween him and another man, 
James Howatt, as they were walk- 
ing in Auchinairn Road, Glasgow. 
Batey drew the knife from his 
pocket and pressed the blade 
against Howatt’s body, and butted 
him on the face with his head. 

Howatt broke free and went to 
the house of his uncle, Mr. John 
McDonald. Batey followed, and 
created a disturbance in the gar- 
den of the house. Mr. McDonald 
came out to see what the trouble 
was and Batey attacked him with 
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the knife, him a 


inflicting on 
three-inch cut which required the 


insertion of 20 stitches. A neigh- 
bour who was on his way to work 
went to Mr. McDonald's assistance 
and was threatened by the accused 
vith the knife. Just then the 
police came along and arrested 
Batey. 

The police made repeated un 
successful attempts to close the 
knife, which they found on the 
ground. Batev, admitting owne1 


ship, took itt and closed it for 
them. 
Mr. Ian Macdonald, advocate. 


who appeared for Batey, said he 
Was an apprentice glazier and used 
the knife in the course of his work 
so that he could hold a window 
cord in one hand and operate with 
the knife single-handed. 

Lord Guest, after examining the 
knife, remarked: “It does not 
look very much like a tradesman’s 
knife to me.” 


Shoplifting Fine 

A woman and a 12-vear-old boy 
admitted shoplifting from a local 
store when they appeared at Wol- 
verhampton on 2nd March. 

The woman, aged 35, was fined 
£5. The boy was placed on pro- 
bation for two vears and his father 
was bound over as surety for £5. 

The woman and the boy ad- 
mitted taking groceries and toys 
worth £1 10s. 5hd. from James 
Beattie Ltd. 

Security Officer Watched 

Superintendent R. E. Barber 
said a security officer watched the 
woman and the boy in the self- 
service food department of the 
store. 

Mrs. Fletcher, carrying one of 
the firm's wire baskets full of food- 
stuffs, was seen to take out some 
of the articles and put them into 
her own shopping basket. She 
then spoke to the boy who opened 
a shopping bag he was carrying. 
and Mrs. Fletcher put other 
articles into that. 

She paid for the goods remain- 
ing in the wire basket and then 
went with the boy to the toy de- 
partment. The boy was seen to 
pick up two toys and drop them 
into the bag he was carrying. 

Afterwards, Mrs. Fletcher took 
another toy from the shelf and put 
it into the boy’s bag. They left 
the store without paying and were 
stopped in Victoria Street. 
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POLICE 


ASSOCIATION 


Which Region will 
form next Branch ? 


EMBERS of the Association living outside the 

Midland Region area will know that the deci- 

sion to form a Country Section was taken by the 
Council as a temporary measure to enable industrial 
policemen from all parts of the country to be en- 
rolled as members of the Association, pending the 
setting up of a branch in their own region. 

Membership of the Country Section in the under- 
mentioned regions has now grown to the point where 
there is almosé a dead heat in the race to reach a 
membership of 100. 

As soon as membership in any one of these regions 
reaches the figure of 100, steps will be taken by the 
Council to set up a branch in that region in accord- 
ance with the Constitution and Rules of the Associa- 
tion. 


No. 3 Region: Lincolnshire, Leicestershire, 
Northamptonshire, Nottingham- 
shire and parts of Derbyshire. 

No. 4 Norfolk, Suffolk, Essex, Hert- 
fordshire, Bedfordshire, Hunt- 
ingdonshire and Cambridge- 
shire. 

No. 7 Gloucestershire. Wiltshire, 
Somersetshire, Devonshire and 
Cornwall. 

No. 10 Lancashire and Cheshire. 

London The Greater London area in- 


cluding parts of Herts, Bucks, 
Kent, Surrey, Essex and Middle- 
sex. 

Immediately more branches have been set up in 
other regions, a National Council can be formed, and 
this body will then be able to set about the task of 
establishing effective liaison and co-ordination among 
members of the profession in all parts of the country. 

Members of the industrial police profession will 
need no reminding that industry and commerce have 
also had their share of the steady and persistent de- 
terioration in crime, experienced over the last few 
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years in the country as a whole. ‘There can be no 
doubt that the profession, by increasing its efficiency 
and by adopting and pursuing a vigorous and realistic 
crime prevention policy, can make an important and 
effective contribution to the improvement of the pres- 
ent serious crime situation. ‘The Industrial Police 
Association has an indispensable part to play in all 
these measures, and it is hoped that industrial police- 
men who are not already members of the Association 
will appreciate the very real need for their support 
and encouragement. Information about membership 
and application forms can be obtained from the chair- 
man whose address is given below. 


FOUR-DAY TRAINING COURSE 


Following the success of the first Basic Training 
Course held in December, and in view of the numbe1 
of requests which have since been received from mem- 
bers, the Council of the Midland Regional Branch of 
the Association is pleased to announce that a further 
course has now been arranged. 

It has been decided to make this second course of 
four days’ duration. The syllabus has been arranged 
in two parts—part A which will be held on Monday 
and ‘Tuesday, 6th and 7th April, and part B to be 
held on Monday and Tuesday 13th and 4th April. 
Training will commence each day at 9 a.m. and will 
end at 5.30 p.m. The course will be at The Birming- 
ham Small Arms factory, Armoury Road, Small 
Heath, Birmingham, where all the necessary facilities 
have been provided by kind permission of Mr. R. J. 
Fearon, the General Manager. 


Part A will provide instruction in the following 
subjects: 

General duties and responsibilities of industrial 
policemen, particularly in relation to Fire Pre- 
vention; The Factories Acts; Life Saving; Use 
and Maintenance of Chemical Fire Extinguish- 
ers: Fire Extinction, including handling of ancil- 
lary fire appliances. 


Part B will cover instruction by lectures and de- 
monstrations in: 

General outline of the law as it concerns the in- 
dustrial policeman: Powers of arrest and search; 
Accidents and Emergencies on Factory Premises: 
Mechanical Warning and Alarm Systems; Crime 
in Industry—Larceny and Fraud, Evidence in 
Court and Cross Examination, Investigation of 
reported crime; and Traffic Signals. 

There will be a charge of 5s. per day for each 
student attending, to cover the cost of tea, coffee, and 
a mid-day meal. Attendance at this course is restricted 
to members of the Association, and either Part A 
or B or both parts may be taken by any student. 
Nominations should be sent immediately to the chair- 
man at the address below, as the maximum number 
of students attending each part of the course must be 
restricted to 50. 

The chairman’s address is: 

Mr. D. V. Young, M.B.E., 

Chairman, Industrial Police Association, 
20 Wycome Road, Hall Green, 
Birmingham, 28. 








SABOTAGE AT 
LEICESTER PIT 


* Wanton Destruction” 


Mr. Frank Smith, area secretars 
of the National Union of Mine- 
workers, declared at Coalville on 
24th February that damage to a 
machine at one of the pits of the 
Leicestershire coalfields was sabo- 
tage. He was addressing a dele- 
gate conference of 200 union repre- 
sentatives, 

Mr. Smith said that metal bolts 
had been placed in the gears of an 
underground convevor belt motor, 
wrecking the machine and holding 
up production. 

“Such wanton waste and de- 
struction cannot be tolerated,” he 
said. “It robs men of their earn- 
ings and damages the industry. It 
is incumbent on intelligent union 
representatives to do all they can 
to prevent this blatant waste and 
sabotage.” 

Discussing the damage to the 
machinery, a spokesman of the 
area headquarters of the National 
Coal Board stated that a careful 
and detailed investigation, sup- 
ported by the union, was in pro- 
eTess. 

The spokesman said that a diffi- 
culty was presented by the fact that 
the bolts found in the gears of the 
damaged machine were not of a 
tvpe used by the Board. 

He said that circumstantial evi- 
dence pointed to sabotage. If it 
was a case of sabotage, it would be 
the first that had occurred in the 
Leicestershire coalfield. 


Driver Stole Goods 


A van driver admitted at a Bir- 


mingham court on 17th March 
that he stole three electric irons 
and an electric convector heater 


from his employers. He was fined 
£20. 

Detective Sergeant Leslie Bunn 
told the court that the man, Albert 
Randall, aged 43, of Denmark 
Street, Lozells, had taken the arti- 
cles after returning from his de- 
livery round. He was employed by 
Hood’s Limited, wholesale mer- 
chants, of Summer Row. 
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POLICEMAN IN DANGER 
Sheath Knife Case 


A farm labourer, aged 19, who 
admitted carrying an_ offensive 
weapon, having house-breaking 
tools by night, and two cases of 
breaking and entering, was sent to 
prison for two years at Dudley 
Quarter Sessions on 24th February. 

It was stated that when he was 
challenged by a_ policeman for 
loitering in the centre of Kidder- 
minster in the earlv hours the 
man, Ronald Philip Brierley, of 
no fixed address, produced a 
sheath knife six inches long and 
said: “ Don’t come any closer or 
I'll stick this in you.” 

The Recorder, Mr. Gilbert 
Griffiths, in passing sentence, de 
scribed him as “a thug” and “a 
dangerous young criminal ”. 

When Mr. R. Chapman, defend- 
ing, said he was instructed that 
Brierley had not carried the knife 
intentionally to use it as a danger- 
ous weapon, Mr. Griffiths said: 

“Supposing the policeman had 
put a hand on him and arrested 
him when he had got it out. What 
did he carry it for? There have 
been cases, to which the court can- 
not close its eyes, where police 
officers have been not only 
wounded but murdered by young 
hooligans like this.” 

Mr. Griffiths said that the knife 
was “a terrible and deathly instru- 
ment ”. 


“ Different Punishment ” 


“ Whatever any other Court may 
do, this Court does not deal lightly 
with an offence like that. You have 
an appalling record, convicted on 
seven occasions since 1951.” 

Brierley, Mr. Griffiths said, had 
been on probation twice, and had 
been sent to Borstal and an ap- 
proved school. It was “ nonsense ” 
to suggest that Borstal would ever 
do him any good. 

“As a matter of fact, some 
people may think it is a great pity 
there is not still power in the 
Courts for a different type of 
punishment for young thugs like 
vou. 

‘I am perfectly satisfied that, 
although you are under the age of 
21, no other method of dealing 
with you is proper except by send- 
ing you to prison. 





RECORD ARRESTS BY 
POLICE CARS 


More than 2,000 people were 


arrested — a record number — by 
Birmingham police in the year 
ended 30th September. This is a 


success for the 999 system of calls. 

The Watch Committee's report 
says that the total incidents dealt 
with under the scheme were 33,940 

-the highest in any year since the 
scheme began. 

During the past two years inct- 
dents dealt with by wireless cars 
have risen by nearly 10,000. 


Alarm System Value 


The number of premises fitted 
with automatic burglar alarms, 
which operate with the 999 emer 
gency telephone system, continues 
to grow rapidly. In the vear under 
review 40 people were arrested by 
car crews as a result of this tvpe of 
alarm. 


Safety Belts Not Used 


A plater, Thomas Graham, told a 
jury at Dunfermline on 6th March 
that he had been working on the 
Forth Bridge for 33 vears and had 
never seen a workman wearing a 
safety belt supplied by British 
Railways. “ They are more of a 
hindrance than a help,” he added. 

The jury were hearing an in- 
quiry into the death of Laurence 
Sweetman, a plater, who fell 150 
ft. to his death from a catwalk on 
the Forth Bridge on 12th February. 

Graham said in evidence: 
“Sweetman could not have worn 
a safety belt anyway at the time. 
He had to pass up old battens on 
the catwalk which were being re- 
placed by new ones. He had to 
move about quite a bit and a 
safety belt only allows 8 ft. of 
movement.” 

Questioned by Sheriff-substitute 
G. Sinclair Shaw, Q.C., Graham 
said neither tarpaulin nor safety 
netting was spread beneath men 
working on the bridge. 

The inspector in charge of the 
bridge, Alexander Beattie, told the 
inquiry: 

“Safety belts are very seldom 
used because they impede the men 
in their work. They are provided 
by our employers, but there are no 
instructions as to whether or not 
the men should use them.” 

The jury returned a_ formal 
verdict. 
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MALTA RIOTS 


XN TENSIVE damage was done to Malta’s dockyard when workmen 
rioted on 27th February after receiving dismissal notices. Some 6,000 
of the dockyard’s 12,000 employees found a note in their pay packets 
intimating that the Admiralty would not need their services after 30th 


March. 


The note added that they could if they wished join C. H. Bailey, 


the Cardiff ship-repairing firm which is to run the dockyard in future. 
Dockyard and trade union leaders in Malta refused to recognize the 
switch because, they contended, they were not consulted beforehand by 


the British Government. 


In the course of two hours’ rioting, buildings and vehicles were fired 
and the Admiral Superintendent of the Dockyard, Rear-Admiral J. Lee- 
Barber, was manhandled and slightly injured. 


Guard Killed by Fall 


The body of a night guard was 
found at the foot of the 130-foot 
high Woolworth building at Black- 
pool, early this month, but later 
foul play was ruled out after the 
police had been called in. 

The body was that of an assist- 
ant storekeeper, Mr. Reginald 
Smith, of Blackpool, who was 
standing in as relief night guard. 
Marks at the top of the building 
suggested that Mr. Smith fell to 
his death. 


Railway Police Re-sworn 
Railway police enrolled before 
1948 are being re-sworn and issued 
with new warrant cards to ensure 
that their appointments and cards 
cannot be questioned. This fol- 
lows the discovery that some 
officers held cards issued by the old 
railway companies. On being re- 
sworn they become members of the 
British Transport Commission 
police. 
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G.P.O. Reward 


Sub-postmaster Mr. F. Carter, 
coshed with an iron bar during a 
raid on St. Helen’s Gardens post 
office, North Kensington, London, 
has been rewarded for his courage. 

Mr. Ernest Marples, the Post- 
master-General, has presented him 
with a wallet and 20 guineas. 

Three young men entered the 
post office on 19th January. Before 
he was coshed, Mr. Carter grap- 
pled with one of them and sound- 
ed the alarm bell. The raiders 
left empty-handed. 


Woolworth Store Attack 


Cash to the value of £300 was 
taken from a girl cashier on 20th 
February at a Woolworth’s store 
in Coventry just before closing 
time. 

The girl had completed her last 
collection of the day from the tills 
in the store, and was carrying the 
money in a canvas bag to the 
offices. 





Missed £1,000 
men were attacked 
of £60 outside the 


and 
Mid- 
land Bank in Kentish Town Road, 


Two 
robbed 


Kentish Town, at 2.20 on the 
afternoon of Monday, 2nd March. 

They were Mr. William Charles 
Grant and Mr. Max Sklarek, em- 
ployees of Rosin and Kaye, bakers, 
of Kentish Town Road. Mr. Grant 
was put out of action by blows on 
the head. Mr. Sklarek fought on. 
but the men got the money and 
ran to a car which was standing by 
with another bandit at the wheel. 


They had missed about £1,000 
which Mr. Sklarek had in_ his 
pockets. 


Collector Saves Cash 


Attacked by two men on 2nd 
March, a 56-year-old Brixton rent 
collector fought them off and re- 
tained his grip on a bag contain- 
ing £250. Then, his head injured, 
he managed to break free and run 
off still clutching his bag. He was 
later taken to hospital. 

The incident took place on the 
stairway of the Cowley Estate 
L.C.C. flats in Gosling Way, Brix- 
ton. 

The rent man was walking down 
the steps when he passed a young 
man wearing a motor-cyclist’s hel- 
met and with goggles covering his 
eves. The man hit with a piece 
of lead piping across the rent 
man’s neck. Another bandit joined 
the attack. They escaped on a 
motor - scooter which they had 
parked nearby. 


“Frogmen” Police 


Permission for the Lanarkshire 
police to set up their own under- 
water swimming unit has been 
granted by the county council. 
The formation of the new unit, 
which would cost £178, is subject 
to the approval of the Scottish 
Home Department. 

The setting up of a_ police 
“frogman unit” is considered 
necessary by the chief constable of 
the county, Mr. John Wilson. He 
pointed out that in the course of 
investigation into crime the police 
frequently had to organize under- 
water searches in rivers, lochs, and 
other waterways. While the ser- 
vices of the Lanarkshire branch of 
the Sub Aqua Club had _ been 
called upon, he was of the opinion 
that the police should become in- 
dependent in these operations. 
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R.C.M.P. Chief Resigns 


The Commissioner of the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police resigned 
on 16th March because of a differ- 
ence of opinion with the Govern- 
ment over Newfoundland. Colonel 
Leonard H. Nicholson took this ac 
tion in protest against the Federal 
Government's decision not to send 
R.C.M.P. reinforcements to the 
island after a request had been 
made for them by the Attorney 
General of Newfoundland. 

The Federal! Government has a 
contract with Newfoundland to 
supply R.C.M.P. ofhicers for police 
duties as it has with certain other 
provinces. 

Colonel Nicholson's resignation 
is believed to have had widespread 
repercussions in the force and re- 


ports reaching Ottawa say that 
morale in the R.C.M.P. has been 
affected. Chere is a_ possibility 


there will be further resignations. 


Bomb Hoaxes 


The third London bomb hoax 
in three weeks forced police to 
close Waterloo Station luggage 
ofhces on 16th March. The hoaxer 
phoned Scotland Yard and said the 
bomb had been left in a brown 
attaché case. 

Police searched the two luggage 
offices and then closed them for an 
hour. Several people had to travel 
without their baggage. It 
sent on later. 

It will be recalled that Charing 
Cross Station was closed after a 
similar phone call, causing great 
inconvenience to passengers. 
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Express Searched 
On 17th March the Roval Scot 
was delayed for 16 minutes at 
Rugby while the train was searched 
tor a “bomb”. Scotland Yard re- 
ceived an anonymous telephone 
call after the train left Euston at 


9.50. The caller said that a bomb 
was on the train. The Yard told 
British Railways. Nothing, how- 


ever, was found. 

After another call police and 
railwaymen made a_ three-hour 
search at Debden station, on the 
Central Line, early on the same 
day. Again nothing was found. 


Civilian Clerks 


Essex police, at the momen: 
some 80 below establishment, are 
appointing 30 more civilians for 
clerical duties. This measure will 
free constables for patrol work. 
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SECURITY OFFICER 


(MALE) 


required for large warehouse in Romford. 


Plenty of scope and responsibility for a 
reliable man with initiative. 


Car an asset; good salary. 


Write to BOX No. CP 3643 giving full 
details of age and past experience. 








Cinema Takings Stolen 


A Mavbole, Avrshire, cinema 
manager and his wife were held up 
at their home on 22nd February 
by two masked men and robbed 
of the cinema takings. 

At 5 a.m. the manager, aged 64, 
and his wife, were awakened by 
the door bell. They thought it 
might be an urgent call from a 
relative who is ill, but when. the 
manager opened the door, one of 
two masked men pointed a gun at 
him, ordered him back into the 
house, and demanded the cinema 
takings. 

His wife. who had got out of 
bed when she realized something 
was wrong, handed over the canvas 
bag containing £22. The gunman 
told the couple not to move or 
they would be shot. Then the 
men made off. 


Petrol Pump Raid 


While serving petrol at the all- 
night Forward Services Garage, at 
Fazeley, near Tamworth, an at- 
tendant was attacked last month 
but litthe was stolen. 

The general manager said later: 
“Two men drove up in a Stand- 
ard Vanguard saloon, and asked 
for four gallons cf petrol. After 
the petrol had been put in they 
asked the attendant to check the 
oil, and while he was bending over 
the engine someone struck him on 
the back of the head. 

“The two men apparently took 
the keys from him and opened the 
till, but there was only five shil- 
lings worth of copper in it. They 
missed nearly £50 which the 
attendant was carrying. They 
drove off as another vehicle pulled 
on to the forecourt.” 





For Cash Safety 
Use the New 
THIEFCHEATER 
WAISTCOAT 
Police Recommended 
Holds £4,000 without bulge 
Strong supple Vynide material 


€3 15s. Od. inc. P.T. from P. S. HORN, 
23 Clapham Mansions, London, S.W.4 
BAT. 0792 











Classified Advertisement Rates: 
4s. per line, 40s. per single column 
inch. 


The Editor will be pleased 
to receive notifications from com- 
mercial firms, the banks and insur- 
ance companies, and from the 
nationalized industries of security 
news, staf] appointments, meetings 
and technical developments of 
value in crime prevention and fire 
protection. 


The Editor also welcomes letters 
and contributions from readers. If 
typed they should be in double 
spacing. They should be addressed 
to him at the Security Gazette, 
5-6 Clement’s Inn, London, W.C.2. 
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TAILORED UNIFORMS 


-R.S. WHITWORTH. 


LEEDS & SHEFFIELD 





* Security Police 
* Works Fire Brigades 


* Chauffeurs, ete. 
Write or Phone : 


MAPPIN BUILDINGS 
NORFOLK STREET 


SHEFFIELD, | 


Phone: SHEFFIELD 25935 


Registered Offices : 
32 BRUNSWICK TERRACE 


LEEDS, 2 


Phone: LEEDS 25694 





UNIFORM CONTRACTORS FOR OVER 80 YEARS 









wit work? ? 


>—~ They can’t get 
away with it! 


IF BANDITS ATTACK — YOUR CASH 
WILL BE SAFE IN A ZENITH CAR SAFE 
od 


@ THE KEY IS DROPPED IN A SLOT 
IN THE PRESENCE OF THE BANK 
CASHIER. 


@ SAFE IS AUTOMATICALLY LOCKED 
TO THE FRAMEWORK IN THE 
BOOT OF YOUR CAR. 


@ ANY INTERFERENCE WITH THE 
“ZENITH” WILL IMMEDIATELY 
SOUND THE ALARM. 


@ THE SAFE CAN ONLY BE OPENED 
AT ITS DESTINATION BY YOUR 
CASHIER’S DUPLICATE KEY. - 





a” bs A 
THE ZENITH CAR SAFE 


FOR DEMONSTRATION AND DETAILS OF “SAFES TO MEASURE” CALL 51545 


CLEMENT GARRETT & CO. *, 


LEYBURN ROAD WORKS, SHEFFIELD, 8. Tel. 51545. ’Grams Automatics 








The Makers, 
Designers 





THE SENTINEL 
BURGLAR ALARM 


co. LTD. 








All types and ranges of invisible 


Installation 
Engineers 


beam equipment. 


Super precision automatic 999 alarm- 


giving devices. 


of: 


Special systems for safe protection. 





SENTINEL 
FOR 
SECURITY 


15/17 THE BROADWAY - STRATFORD - LONDON - 


Direct control systems to local police 
headquarters. 


All systems carry the full approval of Insurance 
Companies, the G.P.O. and Police. 

Contractors to the Air Ministry, Admiralty, 
War Office and local Government Authorities. 


E.15 














1959 


March 





Tel. No. MARYLAND 3441 (3 lines) 
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REGENT 2896-8 Established 1947 REGENT{I913-4 


NIGHT SECURITY LIMITED 


NIGHT PROTECTION SPECIALISTS 





DAY & NIGHT SECURITY OFFICERS SUPPLIED 
FOR ANY PURPOSE AT ONE HOUR’S NOTICE 


We specialize in Office and Factory Protection 


Our modern methods of Security have attracted a long list of Leading Industrialists, Banks 
and Insurance Companies under our protection 


THIS SERVICE CAN OPERATE ANYWHERE IN 
GREAT BRITAIN AND ON THE CONTINENT 











ALL CARS RADIO CONTROLLED 





Inspectors ready to go out to check Security Guards on Assignment 


24-HOUR SERVICE 365 DAYS PER YEAR 
Head Office: 54/56, REGENT STREET, W.1 
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